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Edtter te Keader:- 


It Was My Pigasure To Have a Brier 
Vistr at the annual Princeton Industrial 
Relations Conference. I have commented 
on this conference many times before as be- 
ing one of the outstanding ones. Its special 
value is the broad and thoughtful atmos- 
phere in which problems are discussed. It is 
not intended to be a conference for tech- 
nicians, but rather deals with the broader 
problems which face industrial relations 
today. 

Unfortunately I missed by a few 
minutes participating in a presentation to 
Doug Brown, the outgoing director. His 
services to industry have been of incal- 
culable value over the years during which 
the Industrial Relations Section has oper- 
ated. Idid, however, have the pleasure of a 
discussion at lunch with the new director, 
Fred Harbison. A former Princeton faculty 
member, he comes to the Section from the 
University of Chicago, and with a great 
deal of important experience in studying 
the problems of industrial relations. 

He described interestingly the nine 
months he has just completed on a study of 
European management. This study was 
directed by several Universities in coopera- 
tion, and was financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion. One of the important and interesting 
findings was that the ratio of supervision to 
rank and file workers is directly related 
to the degree of development in that in- 
dustry. For example, the old-style European 
manufacturing plants have a much lower 
ratio of foremen and technical men to 
workmen than do the usual more modern 
American plants. However, the truly 
modern European plant has exactly the 
same ratio as a modern Anierican plant. 
Although this finding has not heretofore 
been brought to light, it might have been 
expected, because the more the process 
depends on scientific ideas, the more it 


will need engineers and technicians and 
the fewer workmen will it require. 

Dr. Harbison’s enthusiasm is very 
contagious and I predict that it will, in 
due course, infect the program of the 
Industrial Relations Section. 





Boston is a city of surprises. As you walk 
along Summer Street, you may suddenly dis- 
cover that you are on Winter Street. The street 
next to Milk Street is Water Street. 





One or THE Neatest Gapcets I have 
seen in a long time appeared in the August 
issue of ‘Personnel Newsnotes’’. This is a 
monthly publication which goes chiefly to 
personnel and industrial relations staff 
throughout Owens-Illinois. It is produced 
by the General Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion under the wise guidance of Milt 
Olander. Three pages of the August issue 
are devoted to a series of feature items 
under the title ‘““Working With Men in 
Meetings. Here are some ideas you can use 
in meetings and in daily contacts with 
people’’. 

Each item is handled in three columns 
across the page. The columns are headed 
““How He Acts’’, ““Why’’ and ‘‘What to 
Do’’. ‘‘How He Acts’’ in each instance is 
illustrated by a cartoon of a face: the first 
is a face labeled “‘Overly Talkative’, 
a cartoon very suggestive of the gas-bag 
type. In the second column under *‘Why”’ 
is the comment about the type of person— 
“He may be an ‘eager beaver’ or a showoff. 
He may also be exceptionally well informed 
and anxious to show it, or just naturally 
garrulous’’. In the third column under 
“What to Do’’, there are four suggestions. 
One is “Don’t be embarrassing or sar- 
castic... you may need his traits later 
on’’. Another is ““Let the group take care 
of him as much as possible’. 
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A note at the end of the feature credits 
the movie ‘All I Need Is a Conference’’. 
With such a guide before you, you could 
easily get some fresh ideas before taking 
the chair in handling a meeting. 





Don't overlook the value of our Help 
Wanted and Positions Wanted columns. A 
recent advertiser said, ‘‘I am most pleased by 
the results received by advertising in the Pur- 
SONNEL JourNAL. The Journat certainly 
has wide circulation, judging by companies 
interested in my education and experience’. 





Tere SzeMs To BE Some QugstIon of 
just how the merger of AFL and CIO is 
going to work out. It will be particularly 
difficult to absorb the other principal 
unions, such as the Railway Brotherhoods. 
In no other country has it been possible to 
achieve “‘one union’’. 

Indeed, there is cause for uneasiness 
in the growing strength of organized labor. 
This is not from any fear of the economic 
consequences of having almost all labor 
under one banner. The uneasiness comes 
from the evidence that many union leaders 
desire to expand their activities into organ- 
ized politics. 

This anxiety has been voiced by George 
Q. Lynch, President of the Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America (AFL). Recently 
he said, “There is no special virtue or lack 
of virtue inherent in one big labor union 
which would not also attach to one big 
business, one big educational organization, 
one big political party, or one big sectarian 
theology. With bigness comes a concentra- 
tion of power, and with that power comes 
abuse. There has been no exception to that 
rule throughout the known history of 
man.” 

Mr. Lynch's concern, of course, relates 
to his own union, a small craft union dating 
back to the earliest days. Many of these 
small craft unions are not happy at the 
prospect of their position in the final shape 
to be taken by the AFL-CIO merger. 


Craft unions seem to be destined for 
hard times under the merger. The weight 
of sheer numbers is the cause, since by far 
the largest portion of members will be the 
unskilled or semi-skilled and these groups 
will inevitably determine the trend in 
collective bargaining, because they have 
the votes. 

There have been a number of recent 
cases where large-scale union agreements 
have been protested by craft unions; tool 
makers, for example. The general tendency 
in industry-wide bargaining is for the wage 
curve to flatten, to the detriment of the 
skilled members. An illustration of this 
feeling of discontent is in the recent forma- 
tion from among discontented GM workers 
of the Society of Industrial Skilled Trades 
of North America. It is reported that lead- 
ers of this group hope to draw enough dis- 
contented men from the skilled occupa- 
tions to launch a separate union, even 
though recognition of such a splinter group 
would appear to be of doubtful practica- 
bility. 





One of the psychologists, in discussing human 
needs, said he throught that ‘repetition of the 
familiar’ was a human essential. A taxi driver 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, gave me a practical 
illustration of this recently. He said he was 
born in Iowa and thought it was ‘about the 
best state to live in’. As the visiting Russians 
recently learned, it is a pretty fine place, at that. 





Tae NATIONAL InpustRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp is an important research and in- 
formation center for all who are engaged 
in the fields of personnel or industrial rela- 
tions. They have their own staff and their 
research reports are immensely valuable. 
I have been closely acquainted with most 
of the members of their personnel staff for a 
good many years; John Sinclair, President, 
and Avery Raube, Director of the Division 
of Personnel Administration, in particular. 
The Conference Board just moved to new 
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quarters at 460 Park Avenue where they 
are now comfortably settled. I visited them 
soon after their move in August and had a 
pleasant exchange of views with some of 
the staff—Steve Habbe, Louis Allen, Nick 
Martucci and Geneva Seybold. Ave Raube 
was enjoying a well-earned vacation at the 
time. 

If your company is a member of the 
Board be sure that you get the full benefit 
of their services. If your company is not a 
member, you should urge them to become 
one. 





Onze or THE Most UNREASONABLE 
Orcanizinc Attempts has been carried on 
in Philadelphia for some months. Three 
AFL locals, two Teamsters and one Long- 
shoremen, have been trying to organize 
the employees of the Horn and Hardart 
Baking Company, operators of the famous 
automats. 

According to the newspapers, there 
have been no employees of the company 
engaged in the organizing campaign. Even- 
tually, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
issued an injunction against the three locals, 
following numerous instances of violence 
against truckers driving Horn & Hardart 
deliveries. 

Unions are important and necessary 
and they have produced enormous gains 
for millions of workers. However, there 
seems little reason why the public should 
have to tolerate lawlessness of this kind. 
Apparently, the employees of Horn & 
Hardart don’t wish to join the union. 

The latest chapter (August 30th) is 
that one of the unions has withdrawn 
$1,000,000 in funds from the Tradesmen’s 
Bank and Trust Company, of which one 
of the officers of Horn & Hardart is a 
director. As we go to press, the picketing 
continues, and the company reports that 
the organizers have made no progress. When 


the attempt will be abandoned is anybody's 
guess. 





As you read this, the Assistant Editor and 
I will be getting ready for a trip to Eire for 
three weeks of the fabled Irish Fox Hunting. 
Then ten days in London, including an address 
on executive salary standards before the British 
Institute of Management on December 14. 





A Boston ACQUAINTANCE RECENTLY 
Torp Me an interesting story about his 
son's experience on his first job after leaving 
college. The boy had done very well during 
the war-time and only reluctantly returned 
to college. Upon completion of his course, 
he sought employment and finally landed 
a job with United Carr Fastener Company 
of Cambridge. They worked him very hard 
for the first year but there was a compensa- 
tion in that he was paid over-time for all 
work over 40 hours—of which there was a 
good deal. After completing a year of 
miscellaneous assignments, most of them at 
“hard labor’’, he was given an interesting 
regular job, where he now feels that he is 
of some value to the company. In looking 
back over this first year’s experience at 
hard and even menial, uninteresting work, 
he concluded that the company was very 
smart. He commented to one of the officials, 
“You have quite a ‘racket’ here’. The offi- 
cial was somewhat surprised and upon 
asking the meaning of this statement was 
told, “‘By working your college trainees 
extra hard for a year, you get rid of the 
drones’’. We thought this indicated not 
only a well-designed college trainee pro- 
gram, but also revealed a young man with 
considerable insight. 


Nid. Way 





Ate We-Losing Sight of 


Communications Principles? 


By RaymMonp Simon 


Assistant Professor of Public Relations 
Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, N. Y. 


N THEIR haste to jump on the employee 
| communications bandwagon far too 
many companies are putting the cart before 
the horse. Scanning a representative sample 
of communications material issued by 
national concerns, one finds wholesale 
disregard of basic principles. Examples 
range from preaching to sheer ineptitude 
in handling the written word. If these 
examples are typical, it seems high time 
we stopped tossing new gimmicks into the 
hopper and paused to consider some prin- 
ciples of communication pulling power. 

We ought to realize, first, that people 
come to us with various preconceived 
emotions, attitudes, and beliefs. It does us 
little good to say that people ought to 
think of our company im a certain way. 
Let’s be practical and realize that they 
may not think in such a way at all. Let’s 
be more practical and realize that we have 
to work with people as they are, not as 
we would like them to be. When a machine 
breaks down in the plant we don’t kick 
the machine and berate it for breaking 
down. We accept the broken machine as 
a fact and go on from there. May I suggest 
we do the same with people? Why not 
accept their attitudes and beliefs as we 
find them? 

Second, we can state that people form 
opinions about situations that have seized 
their attention. What do I mean by this? 
Simply that events happen quickly, and 
the way a company reacts to a situation is 





In this article the author digests a talk he made at a 
Niagara Industrial Relations Institute held at St. Cath- 
erines, Ontario. 





The first rule for effective communica- 
tion is to put yourself into the other 
fellow’s mind. Not many of us, says 
the author, have the skill for good writ- 
ten communication; we'd do well to 
accept the fact and hire a specialist 
when necessary. Instances of good and 
bad communication are cited from gov- 
ernment, industry, and the British 
Intelligence. 





all-important. An organization's reputation 
over a period of years can be decided by the 
Way it reacts to a crucial event on one cer- 
tain day. Let’s make sure that our actions 
on that day are actions that will win us 
public approval, not disapproval. 

The reaction of cigarette manufacturers 
two years ago is a good example. As youmay 
recall, at a meeting of the American College 
of Surgeons four medical researchers read 
reports concerning the possible relation- 
ship between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer. These reports were given nation- 
wide play in the newspapers and over the 
radio and TV. 

What was the reaction of the companies 
to these reports? Dead silence for about 
two months. Finally, after this dead-silence 
period the president of one of the companies 
issued a statement decrying the “‘loose 
talk’’ about lung cancer and cigarette 
smoking. A little later the formation of a 
Tobacco Industry Research Committee was 
announced. About one year later this 
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committee announced that it had awarded 
research grants totaling $85,000 to scientists 
in leading universities! 

I think we'll all agree that the grants 
represented a good step, but at the same 
time I question the lapse of time between 
the original contentions and the reply from 
the cigarette companies. Not only do I 
question it, but I'd like to point out that 
the New York Times of December 10, 1953, 
reported that tobacco stocks dropped on 
the exchange. Here to me was proof of 
the thought that events happen quickly 
and we must be prepared to act at once. 


Dramatic STATEMENT AT RiGut TIME 


Another example: In January, 1954, 
when there was talk of a recession Harlow 
Curtice of General Motors issued a state- 
ment declaring that his firm was betting 
“one billion dollars on expansion’’. Mr. 
Curtice’s statement that General Motors 
was so sure of the American economy that 
it was going to spend one billion dollars 
in plant expansion was, to my mind, an 
excellent example of bold action at the right 
time. 

May I make one final point about 
people’s reactions? In dealing with em- 
ployees and attempting to communicate 
with them, I think we ought to recognize 
that they don’t necessarily think the way 
we do. Employees think like employees 
and you think like management, and it’s 
more realistic to recognize this state of 
affairs. If you can, try to understand their 
point of view about conditions and then 
try to reach them through their point of 
view, through their way of thinking and 
not yours. 

An excellent description of this type 
of thinking is given us in Ewen Montague’s 
recent book, ‘“The Man Who Never Was’’. 
As you may remember, Mr. Montague’s 
book deals with the famous hoax whereby 
British Intelligence in World War II fooled 
German Intelligence into thinking the 
Allies would invade the continent other 


than by way of the boot of Italy. Here's 
Mr. Montague’s one-easy-lesson plan for 
fooling enemy intelligence: 


“You are a British Intelligence officer; you 
have an opposite number in the enemy intelli- 
gence, and above him is the German operational 
command. What you, a Briton with a British 
background, think can be deduced from a docu- 
ment does not matter. It is what your opposite 
number with his German knowledge and back- 
ground will think that matters—what construc- 
tions he will put on the document. Therefore, 
if you want him to think such and such a thing, 
you must give him something which will make 
him (and not you) think it. But he may be sus- 
picious and want confirmation; you must think 
what inquiries he will make (not what in- 
quiries you would make) and give him an- 
swers to those inquiries so as to satisfy him. In 
other words, you must remember that a German 
does not think and react as an Englishman does, 
and you must put yourself into his mind.” 


Try To Tarnx As WorKERS DO 


May I suggest that in dealing with 
employees you follow Mr. Montague’s 
advice? To paraphrase: just remember that 
a worker on the line does not think and 
react as a manager in the office, hence if 
you want to reach the worker, put yourself 
into his mind. 

Now . . . let’s assume you agree with 
the points I’ ve raised and you feel you under- 
stand why and how a worker thinks as he 
does. You've listened to him and you're 
now ready to communicate with him. 
How do you go about it? 

Why not begin with the realization 
that communication today is a very com- 
plex matter? Even in companies with just 
50 employees, communication is difficult. 
You can imagine what it’s like in a com- 
pany with 100o or . »% workers. Just 
think for a moment of the various layers 
of authority, the many people involved, 
the distortions that can occur between the 
inception of a message in your office and 
the reception of it after it has gone through 
various layers of management. 
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I suggest you do this thinking because 
I consider it important to recognize the 
magnitude of the task facing the communi- 
cator. And if you'll do this advance think- 
ing, you probably won't fall into the trap 
of being satisfied with one single method 
of communication, but will use as many 
as possible. Even then, you ought to have 
continual doubts that your message is 
getting across. 

I'd suggest secondly, as to communica- 
tions downward, that you make sure your 
message is clear and not confusing; not 
subject to various interpretations. Com- 
munication—like other technical aspects of 
organization—demands skillful use of lan- 
guage. If you don’t have this skill—and 
most of us don’t when it comes to the writ- 
ten word—either get a specialist or learn 
how to keep your mouth shut. 


DANGER IN UNsTUDIED STATEMENTS 


Harsh words, it is true. Yet they apply 
not only to management people but to 


everyone who deals with the public. If 
you'll permit me to mention General 
Motors again, I'd like to refer to President 
Eisenhower's very able Secretary of De- 
fense. I use the word ‘‘able’’ in all sincerity, 
for Charles Wilson, formerly of GM, is 
considered one of the ablest administrators 
in the country. Unfortunately, he seems 
to run into difficultes when he issues state- 
ments ‘‘off the cuff’’. 

Here are a few for your consideration: 
“What's good for General Motors is good 
for the country.’ “‘I didn’t come down here 
to run grocery stores’’ (referring to service 
commissaries, important to the morale 
of service personnel). ‘I've always liked 
bird dogs better than kennel-fed dogs. You 
know, one who'll get out and hunt for food 
rather than sit on his fanny and yell” 
Cin reference to unemployment in distressed 
areas in Michigan). 

An article in the New York Times 
summed up Mr. Wilson's trouble nicely: 


“He finds great difficulty in communicating 
accurately his full meaning, and his own 
self-assurance tends to fortify his belief 
that he has been, at times, deliberately 
‘misunderstood’ rather than that he was 
‘misunderstandable.’ *’ 

I'd like to suggest that you make sure 
your messages are not ‘‘misunderstand- 
able’, for it does you little good, after 
you've made them, to contend you were 
misunderstood. 

Most of us, I feel, would be able to 
avoid this state of affairs if we took to 
heart a third main point about communica- 
tion downward: the impact of a message 
depends on the extent to which it identifies 
itself with the interests of its intended 
audience. On this point, just recall Mr. 
Montague’s advice. If you don’t know 
what interests your audience, find out, and 
then hit your audience where its interests 
lie. 

You, for example, are interested in 
profits. You would like your employees to 
be so interested. But why not face the fact 
that they're not? What are they interested 
in? Their immediate jobs, their work, their 
company. Thus, if you want to interest 
them in profits as such, tie it in with their 
immediate job, not with the rather vague 
concept of the profit system. 


Tattor-Mapz ProGcrams NEEDED 


Which brings up point number four: 
effective communication means tailor-made 
programs especially designed for the situa- 
tion, time, place, and audience. Does this 
mean you should speak to stockholders 
one way and to employees another? Actu- 
ally, yes, so long as you're being honest 
with both. A message geared for the 
employee magazine should be worded 
differently than one for readers of the 
New York Times. 

Similarly, in respect to one final point 
regarding downward communication, your 
audience looks to you for positive, not 
negative, thinking. That means you must 












be an advocate, a proponent, that you must 
stand for something, that you must expand 
your horizons beyond merely the opposition 
to other things and other people's ideas. 
When and if you do take a stand on issues 
of social importance, try to take a stand 
that avoids pessimism. That this is difficult 
is shown in “‘A Creed For Free Enterprise’’ 
by Clarence Randall, president of the 
Inland Steel Company: 


‘Psychologically, however, my generation 
of management men has one severe handicap to 
overcome in achieving public leadership. Our 
approach to social questions is apt to be nega- 
tive. Our habit of thought is to be against 
things, and we have little skill in creating 
concepts that people will be for. We have 
raised invective to a fine art, but developed 
little capacity for throwing on the screen of 
our national consciousness pictures that evoke 
enthusiasm and admiration."’ 


Be Positive, Not N&GATIvE 


This criticism of many management 
men was supported not long ago in an 
industrial community not far from New 
York City. This community had recently 
received a stiff jolt when a big employer 
closed down his plant and left town. Little 
wonder that there was even greater shock 
when the president of another large com- 
pany in town gathered over 2,000 of his 
workers in a downtown theatre and ad- 
vised them that profits had been good 
but the firm intended to leave town com- 
pletely unless the city fathers did something 
about taxes and unless the employees co- 
operated in cutting costs. In reporting 
this speech the next day the New York Times 
stated that the president had ‘‘issued an 
ultimatum’’ to his employees and the city. 

It's interesting to note that about a 
month later, following talks between the 
company and union representatives, the 
firm decided not to leave town. Now, I'm 
sure that this president had sound reasons 
for delivering his “‘ultimatum’’, but I 
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wonder what long-range effect his talk is 
going to have on morale? Is a threat to 
leave town the type of picture which 
‘evokes enthusiasm and admiration’’? Does 
management show much positive leadership 
in communicating such a threat? 


CoMMUNICATIONS REVEAL REALITIES 


I could outline other thoughts regard- 
ing communicating downward, but there's 
no need to belabor the issue. What I do 
want to stress is that I haven't spent any 
time describing methods, and this has been 
deliberate. I'm not concerned with ways, 
but with a real understanding of what 
an employee communication program en- 
tails, and with one other very important 
consideration: an understanding of the 
fact that no program is any better than the 
men responsible for the day-to-day rela- 
tionships in your plant. 

Just what does this mean? Stated as 
simply as possible, it means that your 
formal communications must measure up 
to daily relationships in the plant. Do they 
get across to the employees what you want 
the employees to feel and understand? 

Ia short, consider your supervisors and 
foremen as your first line of communication. 
When I speak of day-to-day relationships, 
I mean the relationships between employee 
and supervisor, between worker and fore- 
man. I mean that you should ask yourself 
how well you utilize your foremen and 
supervisors in your communications pro- 
gram. For in asking you'll find the answer 
to the program itself. 

And when you feel you've got the 
answer, it’s time to start asking questions 
again. Never be satisfied with a program 
which, on paper, looks letter-perfect. 
Communications, like public relations, is a 
continuous process, a continuous evalua- 
tion and re-evaluation. Never forget that 
you're dealing with people, with that elu- 
sive and perverse human element. Check, 
recheck, evaluate and re-evaluate, and then 
begin all over again. 








Sense of Obligation 


Promoted to Employees 


ost business and government operating 

policies and procedures devote 
volumes to our rights and privileges as 
employees. A rather lonesome paragraph 
or two cover our obligations, and these so 
couched in hackneyed words and phrases 
as to be without impact. Obligations, for 
our own good, deserve equal billing with 
rights and privileges if we are to keep in 
balance. 

With obligations, like everything else, 
we have to back off quite a way in order 
to get a good look. It must have been right 
about the time our forbears learned they 
could spot an enemy further by walking 
on the hind two, that the idea of production 
to raise the standard of living was born. 
Every tribe member at first made his own 
club, his own spear, and skinned a bear out 
of his pants. Then some Chief observed 
that one tribesman could make better clubs, 
and that another knew more about how 
to use them. This was the beginning of the 
community pot idea. Every member to 
produce that which he could do best and 
put it into the common pot. 

There has been nothing added to this 
first basic idea except gimmicks. The variety 
has grown from clubs and spears, to shoes, 
socks, shirts, hats, lipstick, automobiles, 
radios, TV, Kleenex and the atom bomb. 
If you have any doubts that the first primi- 
tive discoverer of the relationship be- 
tween production and standard of living 
had the right dope, try making your own 
supply of shoes, socks, shirts, hats, lipstick, 
automobile, radio, TV, Kleenex and run 
off your own little atom bomb. 


By Witt1amM G. WAGGONER 
Employee Relations Officer 
Region 2, Bureau of Reclamation, Sacramento, Calif. 
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The idea of putting more in to get 
more out is one we've all tried to get 
over to employees. The author ‘took a 
crack at it in our little news sheet to 
our 1,400 employees’. The simple 
words and light touch are reminiscent 
of his ‘Getting Back into Focus on 
Performance Ratings’’ in our May 
1954 t55ue. 





There has been much dissension about 
how to get the most into the common pot 
and the rules of splittin’ the loot. History 
indirectly relates the rise of empires to full 
production, and their fall to too many 
hands in the pot. Even now with the fight 
on between two ideologies for the world’s 
heavyweight championship, they are in 
agreement on one thing—that production 
is the key to raising the standard of living. 

The difference of opinion comes about 
in how to get this production. One ideology 
says forced units of production and equal 
withdrawals from the pot is the answer. 
The other recognizes the individual right 
to put as much or as little as we choose into 
the pot, but also allows that the more we 
put in, the more we have a right to make 
off with. We don’t have to look very far 
to see which ideology puts the most shoes, 
socks, shirts, hats, lipsticks, automobiles, 
radios, TV’s, Kleenex and atom bombs into 
the big pot. 

An individual sense of understanding 
and acceptance of obligation is back of our 
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success. Not the kind of obligation that 
makes us hesitate to borrow the neigh- 
bor’s power mower because we might be in 
for baby-sitting a pair of little bright eyes 
every Thursday. But the kind of under- 
standing obligation of individuals to them- 
selves, to produce to the limit so that all 
can have more, particularly ourselves. 
The sense of obligation and perspective 
has as many hues as a rainbow. One TV 
owner may rant because the sponsor of a 
free evening's entertainment ‘‘takes two’’ 
to tell about the slick shaves you get with 
his particular razor, yet another feels so 
grateful for the same fight brought to his 
living room that he reaches dutifully for 
the tall cool glass of the recommended 
brew. And perspectives always depend on 
where you sit. A Texas rancher probably 
couldn't tell you within a few hundred 
yards of where his twenty-five mile property 
line runs, but a city dweller may start a 
lawsuit to determine his right to the 
cherries branching over his back fence. 


We Soucut THE Jos 


Some of us forget that our employer 
did not implore us on bended knee to come 
and work for him, but on the other hand 
we spent much thought and energy showing 
him we had something he could use that 
would increase his organization's contribu- 
tion to the national pot. It is difficult to 
imagine getting a job on the strength of 
one’s interest in coffee breaks, the air 
conditioning system, or appeal rights. 
The great majority do. retain the sense of 
obligation inherent in the employment 
contract, and not only give what they 
promised but more than, at every oppor- 
tunity. They seek ways of being of more 
value because they know that under our 
system the more we put in the more we 
are privileged to take out. 

The obligations and rights written 
into the policies and procedures of our 
employer are many. They are put there to 


guarantee equal opportunity and equal 
treatment. They can become negative to 
production, as the more time we find to 
study and exercise them, the less time we 
have for putting more into the pot. Once 
the sense of individual obligation of a 
majority deteriorates into more emphasis 
on the ‘‘take’’ than on the “‘put’’ we are 
in for a fall, and ‘“‘we’’ means all. 

A well developed sense of our obliga- 
tion is our big hope for continued progress 
and all that it means to our happiness, 
prosperity and security. The gentleman that 
said a long time ago, “‘above all, to thine 
own self be true’’, may not have have been 
referring specifically to a beer- beans- and- 
bucks philosophy, but no other words 
could more broadly define our obligations. 





W, HAVE had a number 


of opinion surveys in recent years which 
have come up with the surprising result 
that, among a list of seven or eight items 
that workers consider important in their 


_ jobs, wagzs drop down to fourth or fifth 


or sixth place in the average answer... . 
It is an unproved opinion of mine, but one 
I hold very strongly, that a report of that 
kind is deceptive. Other forces have taken 
the emphasis off wages in the mind of the 
individual worker. . . . His wages are being 
taken care of under the union agreement by 
a good progressive business agent or bar- 
gaining committee.... The immediate 
pressure is not there. I think we should 
deceive ourselves if we believed that any- 
thing is fundamentally more important in 
the relationship between a man and his job 
than his wages. That is primarily the reason 
why he working at all... .” 


Alexander R. Heron in 
**Reasonable Goals in Industrial Relations.”’ 
Stanford U. Press 





Birth of a Training Organization 


UPPOSE your company decides to establish 
training activities. Then your executives 
face the problem, ‘Now, just how shall we 
organize the training unit?’’ This case study 
reports how one company—the Crucible 
Steel Company of America—did it. 

We needed first to find how much our 
management people really wanted training. 
Then if we actually were going into 
training, we would need to design a training 
organization that would fit our company, 
meshed to the peculiarities of Crucible. To 
do that, we also would need to focus our 
objectives. 

In 1944-45, a new top management had 
taken over operations in Crucible. It was 
decided to invest up to $100,000,000 within 
ten years in improved and expanded 
physical facilities. Company executives 
considered training as one way toward 
better use of these modernized plants and 
tools. 

In 1946-47, the Sales Department 
started training. Salesmen came from our 
sales offices throughout the United States 
and Canada to the main operating locations 
to get first-hand knowledge of how the 
special-purpose steels they sold were de- 
veloped, produced, and shipped. Operating 
heads, metallurgists, engineers, and skilled 
craftsmen served as ‘“‘instructors’’ and 
guides. In turn, engineer-salesmen brought 
the customers’ problems and viewpoints 
back to the mills and laboratories. This 
program stimulated management people in 
the plants to inquire why they, too, 
couldn’t have training. The head of 


By the late Sewarp H. Frencn, Jr. 
Crucible Steei Company of America 
and Harotp GuEeTzkow 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology 





Some companies jump into a training 
program too impetuously, without suffi- 
cient consideration of objectives and 
methods. The author tells how one com- 
pany, starting from scratch, set up a 
training unit and decided how it would 
function. The people's needs and de- 
sires were determined first. *‘ Steering 
committees’ in the separate plants 


helped keep the program on the beam. 





Industrial Relations was asked to find 
whether a real demand for training did 
exist, and to work out a plan for setting 
up a company training unit. 

An opinion survey and a pilot program 
were used to assess the demand for training. 
Both were’ carried out through universities 
mear Crucible’s five plants. In 1950-51, 
Rutgers, Cornell and Pennsylvania State 
University sample-surveyed the extent to 
which our 1300 supervisory employees 
Claimed an interest in training—and the 
kind of training wanted. Their findings, as 
shown, indicated there was considerable 
demand, especially for aid in developing 
management and human relations skills. 

Immediately after the surveys, the 
colleges were asked to provide human 
relations training for the entire manage- 
ment team. The “‘courses’’ were to be from 
eight to twelve weeks in length. We 
thought actual experience in a training 
program might enable our supervisors to 
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RANKINGS OF TRAINING AREAS BY A SAMPLE OF 280 Supervisors In ALL Piants* 


Survey Question: ‘* What training area do you consider the most important according 
to your needs as a supervisor?” 


Areas: 


Total Rank 


Valuet Overall Rank 


Knowledge of human nature and how to handle and evaluate men. 2772 I 
Knowledge of policies and procedures of the company. 2348 
Knowledge of the materials, tools and processes of work. 2253 


Knowledge of how to train workers. 


2047 


Knowledge of a good safety program for your industry. 1932 
Knowledge of how to handle complaints made by your workers. 1891 


Knowledge of production planning and control. 


1892 


Knowledge of the best methods of ‘giving out’ and ‘receiving’ infor- 1838 


mation. 


Knowledge of good worker selection and placement procedures. 1846 


Knowledge about costs and profits. 


1445 


Knowledge about economic aspects of the foreman’s job. 1063 
Knowledge of how the company gains favor with the public. 787 


* Courtesy of Mr. George MacMillan, The Pennsylvania State University. 
t Total Rank Values were determined for each item by multiplying a rank weight (12 for item 
ranked first, 11 for item ranked second, etc.) by the number of persons assigning such rank to the 


area. 





check the reality of their professed interest 
in training. 

In collaboration with the colleges, a 
‘“steering committee’’ was established at 
each plant. These committees consisted of 
top-level management members and some 
department superintendents. The plant 
manager often was.chairman, and both line 
and staff people from the plant served. The 
committees aided the college trainers in 
arranging details of the pilot programs and 
served as ‘‘sounding boards’ for local 
opinion about training. 

While the pilot programs were under 
way, central headquarters was planning a 
training unit within the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department. This meant that we 
needed to speli out our objectives somewhat 
explicitly, so we could design our training 
organization to meet actual requirements. 

1. Tailoring a Training Unit to Suit Our 
Training Goals. Industrial training is con- 
cerned with learning. We had no illusions 
that just because there was no training unit, 
there wasn’t much learning already going 
on in Crucible. Plant managers were 


““instructing’’ their superintendents; super- 
intendents were ‘‘telling’’ their foremen, 
and the foremen were giving their new 
employees the ‘“‘inside dope’’. Because 
there was so much learning occurring all 
the time, we knew we'd be able to concern 
ourselves with only a small portion of this 
mass of activity. We wanted a unit which 
eventually could help the accounting people 
explain the annual inventory procedures, 
which could aid an industrial engineer in 
introducing an incentive plan, which could 
help an open-hearth superintendent and the 
plant metallurgist convey the thinking 
behind changes in their melting practice. 

In the long run we thought our 
trainers shouldn’t be the teachers—that 
the teaching should be done by the line 
and staff people. It’s their job to help 
others clean up past mistakes and to instruct 
them in the prevention of future ones. These 
experts would know far more than our most 
experienced trainers about what should be 
taught. 

We thought it would be our training 
unit’s job to help prepare materials, and to 
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invent procedures which would make 
instruction more effective. But in working 
toward this long-term goal, we guessed 
we'd need to start slowly, meeting many 
of the conventional expectations as to what 
a training department ‘“‘should do’’. 


Soucut To Avorp 3 Misraxgs 


We wanted to avoid three common 
failings we noted in American industrial 
training. (a) We wanted to avoid divorcing 
our unit from the plants which they would 
serve. We had seen the training department 
which develops its own ideas as to what 
training is needed and then proceeds to 
“shove it down’’. We wanted to take the 
trainees where they were and to work with 
the motivations and attitudes which 
actually existed at the moment. (b) We 
wanted to avoid the tendency also of 
training units to become ‘“‘detached’’ from 
management, contradicting the realities of 
top management's current thinking. (c) We 
wanted to evaluate our own efforts, so as 
to be sure professional standards were 
maintained. Some training units are pro- 
vincial and narrow in their outlook—self- 
satisfied because the boss is satisfied. We 
wanted to avoid this, even though our 
training activities might be warmly ac- 
cepted. 

2. Adapting an Organization to the 
Company Setting. During this period Crucible 
employed about 16,000 persons in five 
plants. The plants are within 250 miles of 
each other; they vary considerably in size 
from 200, 1400, 2500, 3000 tO 7000 persons. 
The tradition of local ways of doing things 
in the various plants is relatively strong. 
In general, there is a good deal of de- 
centralization. Plant managers tend to be 
quite responsible for operations within their 
units. 

Industrial relations at this time were 
handled by an Assistant to the President, 
not quite coordinate with the vice- 
presidents in charge of operation and sales. 


At the plant level there was a Supervisor of 
Industrial Relations, who handled contacts 
with the local unions and supervised such 
activities as the safety program, suggestion 
system, and employment. There were small 
staff groups in the plants reporting to the 
industrial relations supervisors. At head- 
quarters, the head of industrial relations 
had a small staff which handled such things 
as the employee newspaper, the safety and 
suggestion program, and public relations. 


GoaLs AND CoNDITIONS CONSIDERED 


Thus, there were two sets of require- 
ments to be considered in developing a 
training unit. On the one hand were the 
demands imposed by the training goals, 
and on the other was the organization 
setting. It was decided: 

Decision 1: The program should be largely 
“management training’ for its first few years. 
This decision was based on the belief that 
our training should coincide with the ‘‘facts 
of factory life’’. If our management per- 
sonnel were not actually following company 
policies, no amount of exhortation by a 
trainer could make the employees take the 
policies seriously. If our higher-level people 
contradicted in action the precepts being 
taught by the trainers, our program would 
fail. 

Although there was already a demand 
for an orientation program for new em- 
ployees and a more adequate handling of 
apprenticeship training, the demand for 
management training was stronger. Then 
too, if managers eventually were to help 
develop the program for their employees, 
first they themselves would have to gain an 
understanding of the training process. 
Furthermore, participation in training ac- 
tivities seemed a likely way to build their 
appreciation of the value of training by 
sound training procedures. 

Decision 2: The unit would be centralized 
with respect to supplying training ‘‘know-how’’. 
Our alternatives with respect to the actual 
location of training personnel ranged from 
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placing a trainer in each of the four larger 
plants, to having the four attached to a 
headquarters unit. We chose the latter, at 
ieast for the early years of the program's 
development. 

Because of Crucible’s desire to promote 
from within, we would need to include 
some insiders in our unit, along with out- 
siders. But the insiders would themselves 
need time and an environment in which to 
be trained as trainers. Therefore, it was 
important to avoid isolating them in 
individual plants, being ‘“‘tended’’ by a 
headquarters’ supervisor of trainers. 

We wanted our training to give plant 
management people “‘knowledge of the 
policies and procedures of the company”’, 
as they said they wanted. We thought our 
training program could help top manage- 
ment communicate those parts of company 
policy which can’t be stated in directives, 
but need to be communicated in all their 
full flavor with ‘‘reasons for’’. But many of 
these policies hadn’t been spelled out by 
headquarters—so how could trainers in a 
plant location succeed in developing such 
training programs? 


Tor MANAGEMENT PARTICIPATED 


It was hoped that involvement of head- 
quarters executives in developing the train- 
ing programs would result in more detailed 
policy formulation, so that ‘‘down-to- 
earth’ training would be practicable. 
Perhaps the location of trainers within the 
same headquarters building would facilitate 
collaboration between policy refiners and 
trainers. 

We thought that having a trainer 
responsible to the Industrial Relations 
Supervisor in the plant would reduce the 
trainer's status. Lower status would make 
his performance in a teacher-student re- 
lationship difficult. By attaching the 
trainers to headquarters, perhaps some 
prestige could be given our trainers by 
association. The fact that our trainers 
would informally be bringing details of 


news about company developments direct 
from headquarters to the local plants would 
also add a bit to their stature. 

We had heard that having session after 
session conducted by the same trainers 
tends to make “‘all the programs seem 
alike’’. The rotation of a staff of trainers 
from headquarters would give more variety 
within each plant. 

When the local plant people were 
ready to carry through the more specialized 
phases of instruction, we hoped to have 
both the local ‘‘experts’’ and the training 
specialists from headquarters available to 
conduct the “‘classes’’. 

It is difficult to appraise the pay-off 
value to the company of many personnel 
activities. Because of this, there is a 
tendency for personnel managers to de- 
centralize their staff in order to reduce its 
““visibility’’ to their superiors at head- 
quarters. Because of Crucible’s conviction 
that training is important, we weren't 
forced to consider the ‘“‘visibility’’ problem 
in designing our organization. 

Thus, we planned to set up a small unit 
at headquarters, consisting of a training 
supervisor and three training coordinators 
and a materials research man. The unit 
could be gradually expanded if our demands 
increased—and as we felt surer of our way. 


PLANT STEERING COMMITTEES V ALUABLE 


Decision 3: To continue the plant steering 
committee arrangement. If we were to cen- 
tralize the training staff, we needed to 
establish some mechanism for maintaining 
close contact with the local plants. In 
order to work with the college extension 
groups, we had aided the local steering 
committees by having the plant industrial 
relations supervisor provide a “‘leg man”’ 
to prepare the details on the training 
schedules, keep attendance, and see to it 
that the classroom was ready for use. 
Because the plant manager often was a 
member of the committee, the local steering 
committee had considerable status. 
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We now thought the committees could 
be continued and might be used as main 
links in our relations with the plants. We 
wanted the committees to initiate ideas for 
training, to help the trainers in developing 
course materials, and to review them before 
they were adopted. We thought the com- 
mittees would be sensitive to management 
reaction, and would help us develop 
programs which would have real value. 


Rote or Heapquarters Men 


Our basic organization, therefore, 
would consist of a central headquarters 
training unit and a set of plant steering 
committees. Besides supervising the train- 
ing coordinators, we planned to have the 
training supervisor be the main liaison link 
between the plant committees and head- 
quarters. It was to be his function to meet 
with the local committees, helping them in 
the assessment of their local training needs. 
Then the training supervisor would direct 
the development of particular training 
projects as agreed upon with the steering 
committee. 

Although many of the more technical 
aspects of the work were to be handled at 
headquarters, it was thought that the 
training coordinators responsible for a 
particular project would visit the plant and 
secure additional guidance from those 
members of the local committee par- 
ticularly interested in the project. After a 
program had been executed, the training 
supervisor was again to work with the 
steering committee in evaluating its ef- 
fectiveness. 

As always in organizational planning 
decisions, we had to take risks. In concen- 
trating initially on the training of manage- 
ment, we might develop pressures such that 
we would never get to training non- 
management employees. We were bound to 
meet resistance to the notion that our 
training co-ordinators eventually were to 
help local people do training in their own 


sub-organizations—' ‘aren't 
worked already?”’ 

If our men were attached to head- 
quarters, would they be perceived as 
“company propaganda men’’? Could the 
co-ordinators develop sufficiently close 
relations in the plant to build good rapport? 
Would our steering committees take suf- 
ficient responsibility for their local pro- 
grams? Could we employ a person capable 
of filling the difficult Training Supervisor 
position, around which so much of the 
success of the program would depend? 

However, as we reviewed the many . 
alternative plans, it seemed they too were 
full of risks. And the alternatives lacked the 
potential advantages of our ‘‘headquarters 
unit-steering committee’’ plan. 

As the university extension programs 
were about half completed, it became clear 
the interest in training was deep and 
sustained. The instructors were doing a 
very creditable job, and their steering 
committees were reporting favorably. 


they over- 


Instpers DgaL witH PLANT Po.icrEs 


In covering human relations, the dis- 
cussion groups frequently touched on plant 
policy questions. Entanglement with these 
was wisely avoided by the ‘‘outside’’ 
instructors, but they and the students 
reported the need for training which was 
more closely meshed to the going problems 
of the company. 

To capture this enthusiasm and transfer 
it to an intra-company program before the 
completion of the extension programs, 
announcement was made of the establish- 
ment of a Crucible Training Program. The 
man who had headed up the “‘sales- 
refresher’’ courses, mentioned earlier, was 
appointed as Director of Training for the 
transitional period. He was a respected 
member of management, had been with the 
company for many years, and had come up 
through metallurgy. Personally acquainted 
with most of the members of the steer- 
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ing committees, the Director of Training 
got the program off to a good start. 

By the first of the year 1952, the head- 
quarters unit had been established and 
housed in the central office building. A 
Training Supervisor had been brought in, 
and the Director of Training returned to 
his work in the Sales Department. The staff 
consisted of three Training Co-ordinators, 
two from outside and one from within the 
company, and a Research Co-ordinator 
whose job was to prepare facts and materials 
for the training sessions. 

By Fall, 1952, the training staff was 
somewhat acquainted in the plants and had 
developed in a preliminary way programs 
requested by the plant steering committees. 
But the shake-down was still to come. Each 
new unit of material was demonstrated to 
the plant steering committee before it was 
put ‘‘into production’’. The committees 


made many constructive suggestions, some 
of which were incorporated into the final 


version of the material. 
STEERING Groups HAD Veto PowER 


Our committees proved to have high 
standards, so high that in one of the plants 
our program was “‘suspended”’ by the plant 
manager until a more adequate session was 
built. Such actions clearly indicated that 
plant managers and their committees 
wanted control over the training program, 
to be sure their needs would be met. 

The active participation of a top- 
management man in the training program 
during this period gave it a prestige and an 
importance within the next few months 
that would have taken years to attain in a 
non-crisis situation. As one plant manager 
wrote, ‘“The presence of someone from top 
management participating in the training 
had a profound effect on the foremen’’. 

Gradually the co-ordinators themselves 
and the plant steering committees began 
seeing the large output of a central unit 
which pooled its manpower and its re- 
sources. At the end of the first year of their 


operation, the steering committees and 
training unit had developed thirteen pro- 
grams of one to four sessions in length. A 
feed-back of a management morale survey 
administered about six months earlier and 
reported in the July-August, 1954, Personnel 
Journal provided a kick-off for discussions 
in areas of management complaint—in- 
cluding a session on the company welfare 
benefits for management people as con- 
trasted with the employee-union member 
benefits. There was a series of three sessions 
on the use of The Foreman’ s Guide, in which 
skill training for specific cases was provided. 
The local employment managers collabo- 
rated in a session on employment pro- 
cedures, giving them a chance to clear up 
misunderstandings which existed. 

About half of the programs were 
developed in response to a particular plant's 
interest and were not given in other plants 
unless requested. For example, in one plant 
the metallurgy group developed a two- 
session program on the fundamentals of 
making specialty steels. As the ‘‘circu- 
lating’’ trainers passed along ideas from 
plant to plant, the committees were able to 
avoid errors because of the experience of 
other plants.* 


Witt Make CHancegs as NEEDED 


We believe that as the training 


‘demands change and as Crucible becomes 


different, the organizational form will 
change to meet the developing needs. For 
example, as our training co-ordinators 
become more self-sufficient, as the program 
encompasses the rank-and-file employee, 
with more of the instruction being done 
by local management people, it may be 
that our co-ordinators will need to be 
located at the plants, with trips to the 





* At this time the Training Section consisted of Mr. 
John E. Osmanski, Training Supervisor, and Messrs. John 
Bollinger, August A. Marquer, Robert H. Milligan, and 
William S. O'Neill; the quality and level of their produc- 
tivity was remarkable. 
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central office—perhaps spending their entire 
summers at headquarters. The physical 
presence of the trainers in the field might 
facilitate their value as coaches to local 
management in training employees. Oc- 
casional visits to Pittsburgh during the 
“training seasons’’ and summer attachment 
to headquarters would keep many ad- 
vantages of the centralized setup used now. 
It may be, should we further expand our 
training staff, that some men would serve 
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in the central unit and then after a few 
years shift to the plants. 

This case history indicates how the 
design one develops for an organization 
depends upon the characteristics of the 
company in which the organization is to be 
embedded—and how the organizational 
plan reflects the training objectives and the 
needs of the persons who are to be serviced 
by the program. Future events will test the 
soundness of our organizational thinking. 
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How One Company 
Made Merit Rating Work 


HEN a man gets a pay faisc, his 

employers want to feel sure that he 
has earned it. A few years ago, an eastern 
manufacturing company decided that the 
way to accomplish this was tc add a merit 
rating plan to its job evaluation program. 
Merit increases would be granted only to 
those who demonstrated superior and con- 
stantly improving performance. Adjust- 
ment of the merit ranges and general in- 
creases would compensate for changes in 
the cost of living. 

The plan incorporated all the most 
modern scoring and analytical devices. It 
was expected that it would produce two 
major results: employees would have a 
strong incentive to improve performance; 
and top pay in each job grade would go to 
top performers, with the others ranged 
behind them throughout the merit range. 

But when management checked a few 
years later, two-thirds of all hourly-paid 
employees had reached their grade maxima. 
The company had virtually returned to a 
flat rate structure. Why? 

Improved performance was not the 
answer. Production per man-hour was only 
slightly higher than it had been when 
merit rating had been established. Yet 
individual merit rating scores showed a 
constant improvement, paralleled by the 
rise of payrolls. The company was rapidly 
becoming a high-cost producer. 

Obviously, considerations other than 
performance had entered the picture. Fore- 
men had generally decided that refusing to 
grant regular increases was troublesome 
and consequently had rated employees at 
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This merit rating plan to tie in with 
job evaluation looked like the answer 
when it was installed. But it soon 
developed that it was being manipulated 
to give practically everybody a periodic 
pay boost. The rate structure was flat- 
tening. The author shows how superin- 
tendents and foremen took hold, re- 
vamped the system, made it more of a 
communication tool for employee im- 
provement. 





levels high enough to assure the increases. 
They readily admitted that they kept 
records of past scores and computed current 
scores before submitting the form to the 
personnel department. 

This had virtually destroyed manage- — 
ment’s control over payroil. Foremen had 
retained real authority to grant increases, 
but had transferred the responsibility to 
the mathematics of the system. They felt 
no obligation to administer wages or 
salaries objectively, and no other level of 
management was in a position to do so. 

This situation is far from uncommon 
in industry today. It has led many com- 
panies to recognize, as this one did, that 
there are certain basic requirements of a 
merit-rating program meant to be coordi- 
nated with a plan for awarding merit 
increases: 

1. The mefit-rating program must 
help supervisors reach the black-and-white 
decision on a merit increase, but cannot 
produce an automatic answer. 
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2. The guides provided through the 
program must reflect supervisors’ own judg- 
ments on the level of performance that 
justifies a merit increase. 

3. Management has a continuing re- 
sponsibility to help supervisors as a group 
to adopt common performance standards or 
yardsticks. 

4. But in the final analysis, the dollar 
decision in any single case must be made 
by line supervision, preferably at the lowest 
possible level. Top management can adopt 
budgetary controls to limit the total 
amount of merit increases, but neither top 
management nor a system can pre-empt 
the detailed responsibility of determining 
which employees shall be rewarded. 


MANAGEMENT SPELLED Out Arms 


When this company discovered that its 
mefit-rating was not working out as ex- 
pected, it undertook a long-range program. 
First it reviewed its job evaluation pro- 
gram carefully. Then management deter- 


mined what it wanted to receive in return 
for the merit increases it proposed to give. 
The executive committee specified four 
criteria that any plan, to be acceptable, 
would have to meet: 

1. The plan should regard a merit 
increase as compensation for a continuing 
level of job performance meeting reason- 
able standards. 

2. It should make it possible to re- 
ward employees on a given job in relation 
to their performance. 

3. It should provide flexibility, so 
that supervisors could exercise judgment 
in meeting special situations. 

4. Clear-cut responsibility for opera- 
tion and control of the program should be 
delegated to the level of supervision in a 
position to shoulder it. 

These were the requirements. Super- 
vision—particularly first-line supervision— 
would have the job of implementing them. 
Obviously, such an assignment would be 
costly in time and energy if all foremen 


and office supervisors were to be consulted. 
But this company felt the expense was 
justifiable to educate supervisors and gain 
their future support. There was also the 
potential value of specific contributions. 
Other companies have felt that a cross- 
section of supervisors could do the job 
equally well at less cost. 


Tsuen Mippite MANAGEMENT Took Over 


The conferences that followed showed 
that foremen and superintendents heartily 
supported the policy of offering financial 
incentives. They went further than manage- 
ment in defining the feasible goals of merit 
rating in their company. In the end, they 
developed procedures and guidelines that 
are not only suited to their needs but that 
they understand and can apply. 

First, they decided that merit rating 
should be used primarily to help employees 
recognize and capitalize on opportunities 
for improvement. It should provide a 
means of communication between superior 
and subordinate. It should supplement 
daily communication by stressing over-all 
impressions rather than specifics. 

Second, they agreed that successful 
communication aimed at improving per- 
formance must be confined to improvable 
areas. It could not concern itself with such 
considerations as health or inherent abili- 
ties. Yet these factors necessarily affect 
decisions on wage increases. 

Therefore, the decision on a merit 
increase could not be based on merit 
rating alone. The rating could provide a 
guide for this decision, but it should be 
regarded more as an outline for the face-to- 
face discussion. (Actually most of the fore- 
men felt that they had much more need 
for assistance in conducting helpful inter- 
views than in reaching the wage decision.) 
If foremen had authority to make the wage 
decision, they were willing to accept 
responsibility for administering the merit 
increase program. 

Having agreed on these fundamentals, 
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supervisors in conference worked out the 
factors that should be applied to each job. 
Eleven different forms were ultimately con- 
structed for hourly and clerical jobs. This 
many were needed because job requirements 
differed widely throughout the company. 

The supervisors also indicated the 
emphasis that should be given each factor 
on each job. However, they agreed that 
the only uses of this weighting would be 
statistical and temporary—to check the 
suitability of the form and to determine 
areas for further training of supervisors in 
merit rating. 

Lastly, the forms were constructed so 
that scanning would show the approxi- 
mate level of individual performance in 
relation to agreed-upon standards. Space 
was provided for notes to consult during an 
interview, and for explanations of what 
otherwise might seem to be discrepancies 
between a rating and a wage recommenda- 
tion. In these ways foremen were given the 
guidelines for their wage decisions and also 
the flexibility they needed. 


RetuRNED WaGE CoNnTROL TO SUPERVISOR 


Thus did one company make its merit 
rating plan more realistic and effective. 
Essentially, management had _ returned 
formal operating control over individual 
wage increases to first-line supervisors— 
who had actually never relinquished that 
control, but only the responsibility. At 
the same time, management and workers 
were assured that the supervisors had the 
tools and training they needed to make 
objective appraisals, and that checks were 
available to see that no supervisor strayed 
too far from the path. 

However, management recognizes that 
the delegation of responsibility and au- 
thority to lower levels will not simplify 
its own tasks. True, it may no longer be 
necessary for the Vice President—Manu- 
facturing to review and approve wage 
increases. But it will be his responsibility 
to establish objectives, determine whether 


or not the policies and procedures will 
accomplish those objectives, and provide 
for controls and continued training so that 
he can be sure that lower supervision 
understands and is accomplishing the ob- 
jectives. 

This is certainly a more difficult, 
though perhaps less tedious, task than 
centralizing responsibility at a high level. 
Unfortunately, such centralization is fre- 
quently illusory anyhow. Top executives 
in today’s larger corporations have little 
opportunity to gain the detailed knowledge 
that will enable them to appraise, advise, 
and reward individual workers. They must 
rely on the level of management that is in 
a position to know. 





“To do nothing is therefore no way to avoid 
making a decision, It is a choice of alternatives.6 


EpwarD HopNeTT 
in The Art of Problem Solving 
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% This is an especially attractive opportunity for the ‘ 

) right man—excellent salary, stability, clean modern 
plants, outstanding management, two decades of } 
almost continual expansion. It is a challenging as- 
signment requiring a man capable of handling a 
wide variety of personnel problems. 


For an interview you must meet the following re- } 
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experience in industrial or laborYrelations work. ¢ 
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in our operational policies and procedures. 


Please send your resume immediately, including your & 
starting salary requirements. Include your home X 
phone number since we may want to call you upon : 
receipt of your letter. 


Write Box 372 
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The Gimmick in Section 1050 
of the California Labor Code 


mE CatirorniA employer who volun- 

teers, without a special request, un- 
favorable information concerning a former 
employee to another employer renders 
himself liable for prosecution under section 
1050 of the California Labor Code. Person- 
nel people in other states, who receive in- 
formation critical of the employee from 
California employers, should safeguard it 
in order to protect the informant. 

Recently I ran afoul of No. toso. It 
was a shocking experience. I was sub- 
poenaed three times to appear in the Los 
Angles office of the Labor Commissioner, 
and threatened with criminal prosecution. 

My crime? I had made a truthful but 
unfavorable statement in a letter I wrote 
to an out-of-state employer regarding a 
former employee in my husband's company. 
By means which are not yet clear to me, my 
letter had cume into the possession of a 
union business agent, who took it to a 
deputy Labor Commissioner. The sub- 
poenas and threats of criminal action 
followed. 

California Labor Code No. 1050 is an 
innocent appearing and fair sounding little 
law which states, in effect, that no em- 
ployer shall attempt to prevent a former 
employee from obtaining future employ- 
ment by misrepresenting facts concerning 
the employee to subsequent employers. 

When a law is passed it usually seems 
mecessary to pass a few more laws to ex- 
plain, clarify or extend coverage, and No. 
1050 is no exception. Trailing along behind 
him are his relatives, Nos. 1051, 1052, and 
1053. And hidden among the relatives is a 
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Some California personnel people, and 
even their legal advisers, are unaware 
of the interpretation being put on a 
section of the state's *‘ black list law’’. 
Employers in other states could become 
involved. And the author understands 
that many states have similar laws 
which could trip up the unwary. 





gimmick which, as it is now being inter- 
preted by the office of the State Labor 
Commissioner, tends to nullify the original 
meaning of the law and make the employer 
liable for criminal action if he passes on 
unfavorable information regarding the em- 
ployee, even if the information is true. 

Although the law clearly states that 
the employer can give information to other 
employers upon request, it does not state 
that he can give it when it is not requested. 
The gimmick is couched in such garbled 
language that in itself it appears meaning- 
less. As interpreted in my case, unfavorable 
information given when not specifically 
requested is a prima facie violation of No. 
1050, and it does not matter for what 
reason the information was given. 

My letter had not been written to 
prevent the employee from obtaining em- 
ployment. I had requested the subsequent 
employer to give me payroll information on 
a man who had made a claim against my 
husband for a sum of money, and my one 
unfavorable statement was simply an ex- 
planation of why I wanted the information. 
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After my first session in the office of 
the Commissioner I had the uneasy feeling 
that I was being made the victim of a 
roust. Small business people in this state 
have become accustomed to receiving bad 
treatment in the offices of the Labor Com- 
missioner since the labor unions began 
making them regular ports of call. It is 
fairly easy to get a misdemeanor complaint 
issued against an employer on some tech- 
nicality. The small business man who has 
decided to fight a labor union loses heart 
when he finds that he has a branch of the 
State Government lined up against him, 
and knuckles under. 

My husband was at this time engaged 
in an altercation with the business agent 
who had brought in my letter, and it was 
quite obvious that the deputy who had 
threatened me was under the impression 
that I owned an interest in my husband's 
business. Since this was not the case, I 
decided to fight. I retained an attorney and 
went over the head of the deputy, taking 
the case to the head office in San Francisco. 

I got precisely nowhere. The deputy 
was sustained in his action, and it was only 


because I was able to prove that I had not 
even a community property interest in my 
husband's business that my attorney was 
able to get the complaint against me dis- 
missed. 

Since the war, California employers 
have been beset by a drifting labor problem, 
and falsification of employment records 
has become common. It is unusual for a 
prospective employee to list a former 
employer on his application who will give 
him an unfavorable reference. The only 
protection the business man has is the free 
exchange of personnel information, and the 
small employer particularly is dependent 
upon the generosity of other business people 
in this regard, since he is unable to afford 
the services of top personnel people, trained 
in screening applicants. 

The California climate, salubrious in 
other respects, is becoming increasingly 
unhealthy for small business, and the gim- 
mick in No. 1050 will make it more so. 
Employers in other states should protect 
the man who sticks his neck out by making 
an unfavorable statement regarding an 
employee in a letter. 





Wuen Doss a Litrie Ware J.1z Br- 
come A Bic Brack One? A United Press 
item I came across in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer quoted the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as saying that it is all right 
for unions or employers to lie a little bit 
to employees so long as they don’t overdo 
it. To quote exactly: “....to lie to 
workers in trying to convince them to 
vote for or against a union, so long as the 
lies do not influence anyone's vote to an 
overriding degree.”’ 

‘““Exaggerations, inaccuracies, partial 
truths, name-calling and falsehoods’’, the 
NLRB is quoted, “‘while not condoned, 
may be excused as legitimate propaganda”’ 
before a union representation election. 
However, the Board voided an election in 
which it considered the union had made 


“‘false statements’’ that ‘‘exceeded the 
limits of legitimate propaganda’. The 
union had lied too extravagantly about the 
wage rates it claimed to have won for 
workers in a nearby plant. 

If any management or personnel di- 
rector cares for my advice on this, it would 
be to adhere to the old rule that honesty 
is the best policy. When the time comes 
that your employees are convinced that 
you are lying and their only question is 
how much, you may as well give up all 
hope of ever again having good employee 
relations. I would say the same to union 
leaders except that I’m sure it would do no 
good. Let them undermine workers’ con- 
fidence in what they say, if they have a 
mind to. 

Harrison TERRELL 





Just Looking, Thank You 


“I REMEMBER YOUR FACE, BUT....” 


We've all known people who had a 
genius for saying the wrong thing. How 
would your list of stupid or irritating 
remarks match up with the following 
nominations by Carroll H. Jones Jr.2 Mr. 
Jones is editor of human ¢elations periodi- 
cals published by The Stevens-Davis Com- 
pany, Chicago. Excerpts from his piece 
“Think Twice’’ are presented: 


It was Bruce Barton, writer and advertising 
executive, who said: “For good or ill, your 
conversation is your advertisement. Every time 
you open your mouth you let people look into 
your mind.”’ 

Most of us feel reasonably confident that 
we convey a pretty good impression most of the 
time. But here are a few common phrases that 
too many use unthinkingly, at times, without 
realizing their irritating effect. 

Your face is certainly familiar, but I don't 
recall the name. There's a well-aimed sock right 
where it hurts the most—the ego. Just a polite 
way of telling a person, ‘I didn’t think you 
were important enough, when I was introduced, 
to bother to remember your name.”’ 


Don't blame me—I only work bere. Our old 
friend, the buck-passer. If he were president of 
his company (which he won't be), he'd still be 
looking for someone to pass the buck to when 
things go wrong. 

Some people get all the breaks! That is, every- 
one (or nearly everyone) but the speaker—who, 
by some quirk of fate, has been singled out for 
the crumbs in life. There could be a chance, of 
course, that he wouldn't recognize a break when 
he saw one, because it would involve a little 
extra work and greater responsibility. 

It wouldn't have worked out anyway. Plain 
sour grapes, of course. A common way of pro- 
jecting bitterness and resentment (because of 
frustration) onto the thing a man failed to 
obtain or accomplish, by belittling it and 
thereby finding consolation for his disappoint- 
ment. 

You can't expect to get ahead by being nice to 
everyone; you've got to get tough! Of all inane re- 
marks, this is the ‘‘most inanest.’’ It doesn’t 
make sense—unless we confuse “‘nice’’ with 
“overly apologetic’’ and “‘obsequious,’” and 
“*toughness’’ with “‘firmness,’’ which are about 
as similar as the North Pole and the Equator. 


DEBATE CONTINUES ON BINDING MAGAZINES 


Referring to Dr. Hennig's letter in our 
July-August issue, Samuel Sass, librarian 
of the William Stanley Library of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Pittsfield, Mass., 
says: 


“I don’t know whether you wish to con- 
tinue the debate on binding periodicals in the 
industrial library. In a way it is really point- 
less. ... The fact is that, depending on the needs 
of any particular library, it is advisable to bind 
some titles and not to bind others. Dr. Hennig’s 
arguments are valid to a degree but his position 
is entirely too inflexible. 

““For example, he states flatly that, ‘If an 
industrial librarian complains that individual 
issues are misplaced, his receipt-check system 
is inadequate’. Now there is a statement de- 
signed to drive industrial librarians to drink! 
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A librarian may have the most efficient 
‘receipt-check’ system in the world. He may 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt that J. 
McSniff borrowed a copy of the June, 1954, 
issue of the Peruvian Journal of Ceramics at 
9:45 A.M. on Friday, July 1, 1955. He may 
even be able to tell Mr. McSniff the color of 
the necktie he had on that day. Not only that, 
but Mr. McSniff may cheerfully admit that he 
had borrowed the journal exactly as described 
by the librarian. 

But suppose Mr. McSniff simply does not 
know what happened to it after he took it from 
the library? Does the fault lie with the ‘receipt- 
check’ system? Dr. Hennig insists on attributing 
losses either to inadequate records or to delib- 
erate ‘pinching’. He forgets losses which are 
due simply to the fact that individual issues of 
periodicals are easily misplaced, even though 
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the borrower's intentions are strictly honorable 
and the librarian’s records are beyond criticism. 

“Another of Dr. Hennig’s statements is: 
“Of most periodicals kept in an industrial li- 
brary, copies retained or dilapidated can be 
replaced without excessive difficulty or cost’. 


Is Dr. Hennig referring to copies two months 
old? Two years? Ten years? It makes a difference! 
I don’t know how he defines ‘excessive diffi- 
culty’, but if replacing an issue of a five-year-old 
trade journal is not excessively difficult in Ire- 
land, then it must be a librarian’s paradise.”’ 


APPRECIATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT PAY 


Paul E. Hensel, Vice President-Person- 
nel, Central Soya Company, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has received many re- 
quests for his speech on ‘‘Perfect Cus- 
tomer and Employee Relations’’. Part of 
it follows: 


‘Henry Ward Beecher said, ‘There is not 
a person we employ who does not, like our- 
selves, desire recognition and praise.’ Telling 
each employee how you appreciate him, his 
work, his loyalty, his willingness to serve each 
customer, costs so little and means so much in 
increased profits to you. 

‘Praise is a dynamic, accelerating force! 
We are all very much what others think of us. 
Those people who praise the things we do cor- 
rectly and minimize our errors are the ones who 
make us improve. Their encouragement helps 
to build our self-confidence, makes us feel that 
we can become equal to our problems and gain 
the high octane incentive to go on. However, 
never make the mistake of thinking that me- 
chanical, insincere praise can serve as a substi- 
tute for the real thing. Flattery is a worthless 


counterfeit that fools only those people who 
wish to be fooled. 

‘Appreciation and encouragement are the 
two faces of a golden coin which, put into 
circulation, often buys what money cannot. It 
is acceptable to the proudest and leaves the 
donor richer rather than poorer. With this coin 
we need no longer sigh for the means to be 
generous, for we are rich indeed. Spend this 
coin conscientiously and wisely with each of 
your employees. This truth affects each em- 
ployee alike, for each employee will do better 
work and put forth greater effort to please cus- 
tomers under a spirit of approval than he would 
ever do under the spirit of criticism. Criticism 
will kill human effort quicker than any atomic 
bomb ever invented. Each employer who factu- 
ally and honestly praises his creative employees 
recreates enthusiasm, esprit de corps, and a 
desire to achieve perfect customer relations. 

“Ask yourself this question each day— How 
much honest encouragement and sincere praise did I 
award today to those employees of mine whose serv- 
ices and talents are appreciated?’”’ 


FREE CARTOONS FOR EMPLOYEE PAPERS 


The Associated Hospital Service of 
Philadelphia—Blue Cross, Blue Shield— 
in March issued the second set of cartoons, 
in a service for house organ editors which 
was started last Fall. Perhaps a similar 
agency in your area offers the same service. 

In Blue Cross’ own words, the idea is 
to ‘Provide you regularly with professional 
art and humor, free of charge; supply an 
acceptable, seasonal feature to fill that 
pesky spot that needs filling; add art illus- 


tration to a dullish page; indirectly, help 
in the enrollment of your employees in 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, thus protecting 
their health and budget security’’. 

One of the four cartoons in this set 
shows a man about to board a rocket ship, 
presumably to fly to interplanetary space. 
His last word to his wife, spoken through 
his space helmet, is “‘Now, for heaven's 
sake, hold on to this—it’s my Blue Cross 
card’. Not hilarious, but eye-crinkling. 





BOOKS 


Morare In War AND Work: An experiment 
in the management of men. By T. T. Paterson. 
Published by Max Parrish & Co., Ltd., 
55 Queen Anne St., London W.1, Eng., 
1955. 256 pages. $3. 

“They're brassed off, bloody-minded 
and beefing about it’, is how the adjutant 
of RAF Station Bogfield summed up the 
state of morale to Squadron Leader Paterson 
in 1941. Bogfield was notorious throughout 
Fighter Command for being the back of 
beyond—knee-deep in mud and always under 
ten-tenths cloud. As one of the pilots put 
it: ‘Runways and rain, never a pub or a 
popsie’. It also had an abnormally high 
flying accident rate, and these accidents 
were not due to mechanical failure. $/Ldr 
Paterson was ordered to find out why there 
were sO many accidents, and to recommend 
a cure. This book is an account of how he 
carried out that assignment.’ 

The foregoing is the first paragraph of 
the publisher's own description of the book. 
It gets over quickly both the subject and 
something of its flavor. To me, the book 
was a new experience and thoroughly en- 
joyable throughout. It should give person- 
nel directors new insight into the composi- 
tion and behavior of working groups. The 
author's accomplishments in lifting morale, 
reducing accidents, and building better 
teams for getting jobs done were phenom- 
enal. In places throughout the book he 
translates his thinking and findings to the 
industrial milieu. 

Dr. Paterson, who is now senior 
lecturer in industrial relations at Glasgow 
University, lived and made himself one 
with the subjects of his urgent experiments. 
His verbatim reports of how men of various 
types expressed themselves are absorbing. 
Appendix D is a glossary of some of the 


Reviewed by Harrison Terrell 


more obscure jargon, but we got along all 
right without discovering it until just now. 
The professional lingo is rather thick in 
places. For example, ‘“The methectic struc- 
ture had altered . . . In Bob's flight he had 
now taken the role of indominus, and a 
mewcomer was exemplar... In Jimmy's 
flight, the new flight commander was 
exdominus and Jimmy mimetic.”’ Still and 
all, I lapped it up. 


Tae Srarr Rote 1n MaNnaGeMent: Its crea- 
tive uses. By Robert C. Sampson. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1955. 226 pages. $4. 


The staff man who is satisfied with the 
job he is doing and his results, and is per- 
fectly content to maintain the status quo, 
will read this book at his peril. The first 
large part may be more than a little dis- 
quieting; in fact, downright upsetting. The 
author pulls no punches concerning organ- 
izations’ inefficiencies and ineptitudes. 
“Lack of concern about problems of the 
line executive,” he says in his preface, 
“multiplicity of techniques, varieties of 
staff specialties, complexities of rules and 
regulations, and details and minuteness 
which are so important to various tech- 
nicians, Cannot go on.”’ 

Part 1 deals with ‘The Tyranny of 
Techniques’, part 2 with ‘‘Staff Objec- 
tives’’, part 3 with ‘Staff Work in Action’, 
and part 4 with “‘The Future.’’ In the 
chapter on management development in 
part 2 this is said: ‘‘A current survey shows 
that over 70% of the executive development 
programs ...are less than five years old 
... Already there is evidence of dissatis- 
faction. About 90% of the companies are 
not wholly satisfied with what is being 
done or with the results. It is a mistake for 
staff technicians to engage in mass borrow- 
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ing of executive development techniques. 
It is dangerous to be more concerned with 
developing a good program than with good 
management development. .. . 

“Granted that some good is coming 
out of these... programs, this question 
must still be asked: Are (they) worth the 
time, effort and money that is being poured 
into them? . . . If (they are) not to become 
another fad which will fade as supervisory 
training courses are now doing, we must 
think critically about these programs. 
Otherwise, staff experts will find themselves 
working out something which is a theo- 
retical success and a practical failure.” 
Later in the same chapter we find: ‘“Many 
conscientious and skilled executives who 
have tried over the years to coach subordi- 
mates are pessimistic about their results. 
They believe that only rarely can they help 
a person achieve any basic changes in his 
personal philosophy, his attitudes, or his 
values.”’ 

The last half or more of the book is 
more constructive. In general, the first part 
points to areas where something needs to be 
done, and the second suggests what can be 
done. Mr. Sampson, who is associated with 
A. T. Kearney & Company, management 
consultants, and lectures at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, has a background of 
experience in private industry, government 
and teaching. He was once director of staff 
services with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company. 


Hanpsook OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 
By Henry A. Davidson. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1955. 292 pages. 
$3.75. 

This book was read for review with 
some misgivings. Having become habitu- 
ated to the Friendly (Quaker) way of reach- 
ing group decisions even in large business 
meetings, the thought that meetings are 
still run by parliamentary rules, with people 
popping up with points of order and so on, 
depressed me. However, parliamentary pro- 


cedures remain, and doubtless will remain, 
essential for many meetings, and this book 
seems to me to offer chairmen excellent 
guidance. 

As you open up the book, even before 
the title page, you come first to a two-page 
chart which should be mighty useful to the 
presiding officer. This shows the precedence 
of motions, points and questions, such as 
Fix Time for Next Meeting, Adjourn, Recess, 
Parliamentary Inquiry, Amend a Motion or 
Resolution, etc. Opposite each item across 
the chart in columns is given the paragraph 
reference number and answers to the ques- 
tions: May Interrupt Speaker?; Second Needed?; 
Debatable?; Amendable?; Vote Needed? 

The author says: “I have tried to do 
more than present the what, how and why 
of parliamentary procedure. This volume 
contains as well a workable manual of or- 
ganizational tactics and operations: how 
not to get pushed around, how to handle a 
heckler, how to construct a constitution, 
how to organize a budget, and how to make 
maximum use of committees.’’ The big 
feature of the book is arrangement for 
quick reference. 

Dr. Davidson—his M.D. is from Jef- 
ferson Medical College—is Parliamentarian, 
American Psychiatric Association, and a 
member of the National Association of 
Parliamentarians. 





‘The job of the personnel executive in influenc- 
ing and educating top managers is the most 
difficult of his tasks. But tackle it be must. And 
to do it he must have proper status, a personality 
which commands respect, easy personal access to 
the executive heads, and a sustained concern for 
all the educational influences he is clever enough 
to bring to play upon bis colleagues.”’ 

Ordway Tead, Vice President 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
in Personnel Journal, November, 1938 








Personnel Research 


Errect or TEMPERATURE Upon TECHNICAL 
Traininc. By George Douglas Mayo, 
Naval Air Technical Training Command. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 4, 
August 1955, 244-246. 


This study is concerned with the effect 
of temperatures actually experienced during 
the summer months upon achievement in 
trade or technical schools. The subjects 
were U. S. Navy trainees entering the avia- 
tion electronics technician course at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. The period of the study 
was from June 15 through August 28, 1953. 
Two equated groups of 404 men each re- 
ceived practically identical treatment except 
that one of the groups attended classes in 
air-conditioned rooms and the other group 
did not. The median afternoon tempera- 
tures in the air-conditioned building and 
in the other building were 71.3 and 82.0 
respectively. 

A careful effort was made to assign 
instructors in a random order and to see 
that they were matched in teaching experi- 
ence. Course content and examinations were 
identical for the two. groups. Since know- 
ing that an experiment is being conducted 
sometimes seems to affect performance, 
an effort was made to keep this infor- 
mation from the trainees. In a question- 
naire which was given after the study was 
completed less than 2% of the subjects indi- 
cated that they knew they were involved 
in an experiment. The questionnaire also 
asked the trainees what they thought about 
the temperature in the rooms where they 
studied. Eighty-six per cent of the men 
trained in the air-conditioned building de- 
scribed the temperature as ‘‘comfortable,”’ 
and 1o per cent said that it was ‘‘a little too 
cool’’. Seventy-four per cent of the men in 
the nonair-conditioned building stated 
that the temperature was ‘‘uncomfortably 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


hot,’ and 79 per cent of the men who 
worked under the higher temperatures 
thought that their learning had been af- 
fected adversely. However, no significant 
difference was found between the achieve- 
ment scores of the two groups. 

The author points out that no claim is 
made that the results of this study apply to 
industrial and other civilian training pro- 
grams. If one is interested only in the effec- 
tiveness of training, as opposed to comfort, 
reduced labor turnover, and other factors 
sometimes attributed to air conditioning, 
it would be interesting to repeat the experi- 
ment with other types of trainees. 


A Factor ANnatysis or Manacers’ RaTIncs. 
By Donald L. Grant, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
39, No. 4, August 1955, 283-286. 


A factor analysis was made of ratings 
obtained on 97 division managers of a large 
insurance company. The ratings were made 
by the immediate superiors of the managers. 
The men rated supervised the work of from 
100 to 200 Clerical employees. 

The rating scale used described job re- 
quirements, and the rater was asked to 
judge on a graphic scale whether the man- 
ager would be good at handling such a job 
assignment. Examples of the 20 assign- 
ments of the scale are as follows: 


‘4. To meet with top management and 
present to them an accurate picture of 
employees’ attitudes and viewpoints. 
To take charge of a division where 
morale is low in order to discover and 
correct the source of discontent.’ 


The categories on the scale ranged from 
“I would not want him’’ to “‘I would be 
enthusiastic about having him.’’ These 
categories on the scale were assigned values 
from o to 4. The intercorrelations were 
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computed and a modification of Thurstone’s 

group centroid method was used in analyz- 

ing the correlation matrix. 

One general factor and five group 
factors were obtained. 

Factor I, the general factor, may be de- 
scribed as representing the extent of 
“halo effect’’ in the ratings. 

Factor II—‘‘skill in dealing with others.” 

Factor III—‘‘judgment.”’ 

Factor IV—'‘effectiveness in supervising 
the work.” 

Factor V—‘‘effectiveness in planning the 
work.”’ 

Factor VI—‘‘effectiveness in improving 
operating efficiency.”’ 

Although the halo effect was found to 
be sizable, the results indicate that the 
raters did make discriminations among 
various aspects of work performance. The 
factor loadings for each of the assignments 
are given in a table. Anyone interested in 
devising a scale for rating managers or 
supervisors will find it worthwhile to study 
this article in detail. 


Hicu Scnoort Tests AND MEASUREMENTS AS 
Prepictors or OccupationaL Status. By 
Louis J. Cantoni, General Motors Institute. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 
4, August 1955, 253-255. 


In 1943 a group of 111 boys graduated 
from a public high school in Flint, Michi- 
gan. They were used in this study because 
each of them took a variety of tests while 
in high school in connection with a guid- 
ance experiment. In 1953 it was possible to 
determine the occupational status of 97 
members of this original group. 

The jobs were classified as follows: 

1. Unskilled 

2. Semiskilled 

3. Skilled 

4. Business and Managerial 

5- Professional and High Executive. 

It was assumed that at the time of the 
follow-up survey the subjects had had 
enough time and opportunity to establish 


themselves in representative jobs. The data 
available for each subject included his high 
school grade-point average, scores on five 
tests given in the ninth grade, and scores on 
three of the same tests repeated in the 
twelfth grade. These were correlated with 
later occupational status to determine their 
value as predictors. 

The high school grade-point average 
was the best single predictor among the 
various high school measures. The r with 
the criterion was .38. The prediction was 
raised to an R of .457 when the ninth-grade 
score on the Bell Adjustment Inventory was 
used with the high school grade-point 
average as a battery. 


Tue VALIDITY OF PERSONNEL ASSESSMENTS 
BY PRorEssioNaL PsycHoxocists. By Andrew 
C. Hilton, Personnel Research Institute and 
others. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
39, No. 4, August 1955, 287-293. 


Psychological consulting firms are 
placing increasing emphasis on personnel 
assessment as one of their major services. 
In selecting men for top-level executive 
positions, business and industry are relying 
more and more on these professional serv- 
ices. These evaluations are assumed to be 
valid because they seem to work in the 
specific situation, and the psychologists 
have improved their methods as they have 
had more experience with the job situa- 
tions. it is mot easy to apply research 
methods to validating these professional 
services. The numbers of cases are neces- 
sarily small, the jobs differ widely, the 
tests and projective techniques will vary 
from case to case, and it is often necessary 
to wait for several years before determining 
whether a man is making a success of a 
particular job. 

The Personnel Audit Program of the 
Personnel Research Institute has now been 
in operation for ten years and this study is 
the first step in a research program designed 
to estimate the validity of the program. 
The sample considered were too men who 
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were audited during 1951 and 1952. Since 
no research was planned in those years, the 
assessment was not expressed in quantita- 
tive terms. Two psychologists read each 
audit file of test results, interview notes, 
and final report. They then made independ- 
ent ratings for each case on five rating 
scales which may be identified briefly as 
follows: 

1. Sociability 

2. Organizational Ability 

3. Drive 

4. Job Success 

5. Advancement Potential. 

The sum of the ratings by the two psychol- 
ogists were used as the predictors. 

The same five scales used as predictors 
were used to obtain criterion ratings. Each 
of the 100 men was rated on the basis of his 
job performance by one or more of his im- 
mediate supervisors. Detailed tables are 


presented which show the correlations be- 
tween the predicted ratings and the criterion 
ratings for each of the five scales, and also 
the correlations among the scores on the 
tests given and the various criterion ratings. 

After an interesting discussion of the 
factor analysis and possible explanations 
of the results, the authors arrive at this 
general conclusion: 

“Compared with most validity findings 
these results are promising and indicate that 
the technique investigated has practical 
value and is definitely worthy of further 
research.”’ 

Most executives will continue to use 
professional help in evaluating personnel 
because the reports were verified by their 
experience with the employees. However, 
it is valuable to find that research methods 
are now being used to determine the validity 
of these personnel assessments. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tez Torepo Pgrsonnzt MANAGERS’ 
Association has sent us a copy of its Per- 
sonnel Roster for 1955. The operating per- 
sonnel of the association is listed first, and 
it makes an impressive collection of names 
and titles. The executive committee con- 
sists of the president, first and second vice 
presidents, secretary-treasurer, past presi- 
dent, and the advisory and policy commit- 
tee. Operation committees include these: 
speakers, social and welfare, member- 
ship, arrangements, publicity and public 
relations, and budget and finance. Personnel 
Functions committees are: employment 
process; education and training; employee 
services; security; safety, health and hy- 
giene; wage and salary administration; 
employee relations; adjusting and up- 
grading workers; legislation; labor rela- 


tions and negotiation; and research and 
Statistics. There is also a committee on 
medical service problems, which is listed 
separately. Sounds like a hard working 
membership. 

Besides the names and companies of 
members, the Roster gives an index of job 
Classification, names elected government 
officials for convenient reference, federal 
agencies, schools, hospitals, labor-manage- 
ment-citizens committee, and its associate 
members, and publishes the pictures of 
many of the members. Such a handbook 
would certainly make it possible for mem- 
bers to get the most out of the association. 





Tue Trarmntnc Drrecrors Society OF 
Paiwapetpaia from September to January 
at the regular meetings, will explore the 
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Five Steps Pattern developed by the employee 
relations department of the duPont Com- 
pany for preparation of training programs. 
At each of the five dinner meetings, one of 
the basic steps will be explained by a rep- 
resentative of the duPont Company. Then 
a Chapter member will discuss what he has 
done in the same area to develop his com- 
pany’s programs. The steps are: determining 
training needs; developing program content; 
selection of the training methods; tech- 
niques of administration; and evaluation of 
the training program. 

During May the training representative 
of a large Philadelphia corporation, which 
manufactures commercial and military com- 
munication and navigation equipment prod- 
ucts, asked the president of the TDSP for 
advice in planning a series of management 
development and technical training pro- 
grams. Normally such advice is available 
only to TDSP members. In this case, how- 
ever, there seemed to be a real opportunity 
not only to serve but to enhance the prestige 
of TDSP in the community. Acceptance of 
the challenge resulted in 1) meetings of the 
training representative with at least four 
top-notch TDSP men, who have been 
generous in counsel and time, 2) a new 
activity for TDSP which merits considera- 
tion as a continuing program, and 3) the 
acquisition of a mew member who fully 
appreciates this special service. 





Tue Inpustriat RELATIONS AssOclATION 
or Detroit began the new season with pro- 
grams of special interest. Karlton W. Pierce, 
Ford economist and manager of the Indus- 
trial Relations Analysis Department of the 
Ford Motor Company, spoke on the Ford 
supplementary unemployment benefit plan. 
Mr. Pierce was one of the negotiating team 
which signed the recent contract with the 
UVAW-CIO. *‘‘How a Supervisor Can Prepare 
Himself for Promotion’’ was the subject of 
the October meeting. In November the 
topic considered was ‘‘United Community 
Services Available to Your Employees 


Through the Contributions Made to the 
United Foundation.’’ The board of directors 
reported a gratifying response to the 
August questionnaire asking for service 
from members willing to give time to im- 
prove the association. ‘‘It is this kind of 
spirit and cooperation that will enable us 
to reach the primary objectives of our or- 
ganization,’ says the board, ‘‘namely to 
provide a means of personal contact among 
industrial relations executives and exchange 
information with respect to common in- 
dustrial relations problems.”’ 





Tue PERsONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELA- 
Tions AssociaTION oF Los ANGgEtgs heard 
Dr. Rutherford T. Johnstone speak at the 
September meeting. Dr. Johnstone, consult- 
ing medical director for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company and Clinical Professor 
of Medicine, UCLA, spoke on the subject, 
“Occupational Illnesses Can Be Prevented"’. 
John D. McLean, director of personnel, 
Citizens National Bank, is president of the 
association. 

A recent issue of PIRAscope, the asso- 
ciation’s newsletter, quotes the follow- 
ing definitions: ‘‘to give someone the pic- 
ture’’—a long, confused and inaccurate 
statement to a newcomer; “‘give us the 
benefit of your thinking’’—we'll listen to 
what you have to say if it doesn’t conflict 
with what we have decided to do; ‘“‘let’s 
get together on this’’—I’m assuming that 
you're as confused as I; ‘‘see me, or let’s 
discuss’’"—come down to the office, I’m 
lonesome; ‘“‘unimpeachable source’’—the 
guy who started the rumor; ‘“‘reliable 
source’’—the guy you just met; “‘chan- 
nels’’—the trail left by inter-office memos; 
“to activate’’—add carbons; “‘will advise 
you in due course’’—if we figure it out we'll 
let you know; “‘spearhead the issue,’’—you 
be the goat; ‘‘point up the issue’’—to ex- 
pand one page to fifteen; “‘the issue is 
closed’’—I’m tired of the whole thing. 
Perhaps personnel associations exist, in 
part, to make such a dictionary obsolete. 
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Tue PgRsONNEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION OF San Digco got a pep talk from 
president Max Nelson in the form of an 
editorial in the association bulletin. ‘‘Prob- 
ably one of the easiest things we can do is 
talk ourselves out of attending a meeting. 
They'll get along ok without me, we tell 
ourselves, then add, if the expected attend- 
ance is over ter, I probably won't even be 
missed. We may be right on both counts; 
but still we're kidding ourselves when we 
are convinced that it doesn’t matter 
whether we attend or not—especially when 
it is a PMA meeting—for what the meeting 
may get out of us is not half so important 
as what we get out of it. Nine times out of 
ten, too, we find that successful, experienced 
men and women in our field have met the 
same frustrations and made the same old, 
wornout human mistakes that we have 
made. But we note that somehow they have 
overcome those frustrations and mistakes 
and come out stronger for the encounter. 
From this we get encouragement. These 
things called inspiration and encourage- 
ment are both vague and intangible. Yet 
they are the motivating drives that give us 
the stimulus to carry on, to try new meth- 
ods, and to work for better things. It stands 
to reason that the more of them we expose 
ourselves to, the more we will have to offer 
the people for whom and with whom we 
work and live. This might be a good thing 
to remember when an easy chair and news- 
paper sound more inviting than a meeting.”’ 





Tae Denver Personnet Cuus has es- 
tablished the position of director in charge 
of projects, according to the newly adopted 
statement of purpose and aims for the club. 
Leota Pekrul fills the new position. All 
club members have received a letter request- 
ing their suggestions of projects which the 
club might sponsor. The projects are to be 
concerned with the advancement of good 
personnel administration in the community. 





Tue INpustTRIAL RELATIONS AssoOcIATION 


or Cuicaco has announced the topics for 
conference groups for the coming season. 
Most of the meetings are held at the dinner 
hour, but some come in the late afternoon 
with dinner following. The meetings are 
discussion sessions in which the active par- 
ticipation of all who attend is welcomed. 
The carefully selected subjects are: labor- 
management relations; selection and place- 
ment; group insurance, pension and related 
plans; new developments in industrial rela- 
tions; education and training. Raymond F. 
Giffels of Giffels and Vallet, Inc., Detroit, 
spoke on building for employee satisfaction, 
at the September meeting. Mr. Giffels was 
engineer in charge of GVR’s Atomic Energy 
Projects, including the designing and con- 
struction supervision of the Paducah and 
Oak Ridge Works, and the current Pike 
County, Ohio, atomic plant, which will 
represent the largest investment in a single 
plant in world history. His talk was non- 
technical, dealing with the human relations 
responsibility of the engineer-architect and 
the corporate plant engineer and manu- 
facturing officer. 





Tae New Yorx Personne Assocta- 
TIon heard J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president 
of Vitro Corporation of America, at the 
September meeting. His subject was ‘‘In- 
dustrial Necessity for Atomic Energy.”’ In 
the summer issue of the NYPMA bulletin, 
John Rhodes writes a stimulating piece, 
“The Decline and Fall of the Human 
Brain.’’ He claims that every industry has 
one company which is the acknowledged 
leader from which all wisdom flows. It may 
not be the largest company, nor the most 
powerful, but its influence is undeniable. 
The company is always the first to make 
the move, on general increases, product 
changes, reorganizations, adoption of new 
accounting machines, etc. The drying up of 
the juices of the mind is not confined to 
emulation of whoever does something first, 
but is evidenced on all sides. The committee 
idea in business has spread so rapidly for 
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just one reason. That is the unholy joy that 
so many members of management feel at the 
opportunity to get rid of, in one move, the 
responsibility for making their own deci- 
sions and the responsibility for not making 


them. Mr. Rhodes concludes: There is 
nothing wrong with thinking. There is 
nothing wrong with making decisions. 
People are happier with tasks which to 
some extent tax their capacities. 


Attending the Conferences 





EmpLtoyMent Security 1n Acrion— 
Topay AND Tomorrow, was the theme for 
the forty-second annual convention of the 
International Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security. The meetings were held 
in Cincinnati, June 7-10. The keynote 
address was given by Rocco C. Siciliano, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for employ- 
ment and manpower, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Siciliano reviewed the goals of his de- 
partment and measured performance against 
these objectives: to insure that placement 
programs, methods, and facilities are suit- 
able for meeting worker and employer needs 
in all occupational categories, and to 
achieve needed balance in serving all occu- 
pational groups; to maintain a well-rounded 
program of related servites, such as testing, 
counseling, community employment plan- 
ning, occupational analysis, industrial serv- 
ices, and labor market information; to help 
work out programs for the relief of un- 
employment. 

Canada was represented on the pro- 
gram by Milton F. Gregg, Canadian Min- 
ister of Labor, who spoke on ‘‘Canada 
Pushes Forward for Employment Sccurity;’’ 
and Marcel Guay, Quebec Regional Super- 
intendent, Canadian Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, who took part in a panel. 
Messages were received from the President 
of the United States, and from several 
foreign governments. 





Who 1s Master, WE or Tuer, was the 
question put to the Fall Personnel Confer- 
ence, of the American Management Associa- 
tion. The conference was held September 
26-28 in New York. Humpty Dumpty, ac- 
cording to thé conference announcement, 


was a fence-straddling egghead. That prob- 
ably explains his attitude when he said to 
Alice, ‘It simply depends on who is master, 
we or they.’’ He was talking about words, 
not machines. But automation is a word 
about machines that has frightened many 
people. There is no reason for fear, says the 
association. Constantly improved manu- 
facturing methods permit industry to absorb 
the tremendous cost of fringe benefits and 
high wages that provide such abundance 
for the American worker. Speakers dis- 
cussed the relationship of government and 
industry; the historic implications of the 
past summer’s collective bargaining; indus- 
try’s future needs in management develop- 
ment; the new work force; and the changing 
responsibility of the foremen. Among the 
speakers were Carter L. Burgess, Assistant 
Secretary of Deferise; John i. Stephens, vice 
president, industrial relations, United States 
Steel Corporation; Lemuel R. Boulware, 
vice president, General Electric Company; 
Robert C. Hendon, vice president, opera- 
tions, Railway Express Agency; and 
Malcolm L. Denise, general industrial rela- 
tions manager, labor relations, Ford Motor 
Company. 

How the office can be of better service 
to top and line management was the theme 
of the American Management Association's 
annual office management conference Octo- 
ber 17-19 in New York. The conference 
keynote of a challenge to the office, was 
sounded by Hal E. Nourse, vice president, 
economic controls, United Air Lines. Speak- 
ing from the top management viewpoint, 
Mr. Nourse pointed out how the function 
of the office is changing from accounting 
and records storage to serving as the center 
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of company services and communications, 
and indicated some of the implications of 
this change for the organization as a whole 
and for the office executive in particular. 





INTEGRATED Controts Over Business 
Recorps were considered by the second 
annual conference on records management held 
at New York University September 19-20. 
A highlight of the program was a series of 
reports on the effects of a nuclear explosion 
on records and record equipment. Case 
histories of integrated paper work control 
projects were also presented. Speakers 
included Robert A. Shiff, president, Na- 
tional Records Management Council; Dean 
G. Rowland Collins of the NYU graduate 
business school, and Charles Stauffacker, 
vice president, Continental Can Company. 





Lasor RELATIONS OF THE Futurg, and 
the guaranteed annual wage in relation to 
profit sharing, were the subjects of a panel 


discussion at the 8th annual national con- 
ference of the Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries, held November 9-10 in Pasadena, 
California. Dr. George C. S. Benson, presi- 
dent of Claremont Men's College, Clare- 
mont, California, and director of research, 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Washington, presided. Profit sharing 
as an answer to the demand for guaranteed 
annual wage systems or wage supplements 
during layoffs was discussed by representa- 
tives of both management and labor: E. E. 
Binger, director of industrial relations, 
Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego; 
William Loeb, president and publisher 
of Associated Newspapers, Incorporated, 
whose newspapers operate with six unions; 
Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, chairman of the 
board of American Velvet Company, Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, whose company also 
operates under a profit-sharing plan and a 
guaranteed annual wage supplement agree- 
ment. The latter two panel speakers were 
accompanied by their union presidents. 


SoctaL AND Economic Asprcts or AuTo- 
MATION were described by Paul W. Cook, 
Jr., assistant professor, school of business, 
University of Chicago, at the twenty-first 
annual midwest conference on industrial 
relations, conducted by the school of business 
and the industrial relations association of Chi- 
cago, in Chicago, May 20. Dr. Cook said 
that innovations such as automation should 
be considered as labor economizing rather 
than labor saving. Automation will tre- 
mendously increase the availability of 
standardized fabricated products and lower 
their prices to insure broad markets. While 
it requires a lot of capital, it also frees a 
great deal of non-productive capital, which 
will be poured into research. Together with 
growth in research and professional per- 
sonnel, general management will have to 
become more professional. 

Lee C. Shaw, attorney, Seyfarth, Shaw 
and Fairweather, Chicago, talked about 
the industrial relations aspects of automa- 
tion. Mr. Shaw said he felt automation is 
not just a continuation of the process of 
technological advancement, but is more in 
the nature of a revolution than evolution. 
Although he agreed that automation would 
be good for the country in the long run, the 
short term problems were very real. He 
pointed out the ways in which the idea of 
automation is being used in propaganda by 
union leaders. They use automation as a 
justification for the guaranteed annual wage 
on the theory that it is needed in order to 
slow down, regulate and time the techno- 
logical advances which have been labeled 
automation. The unions also want to nego- 
tiate new job classifications and higher rates 
of pay whenever new equipment is intro- 
duced. Finally, unions use automation as 
an excuse to demand a shorter work week. 

Dr. Carroll L. Shartle, professor of psy- 
chology and executive director personnel 
research board, Ohio State University, de- 
scribed the marginal worker; nature, ex- 
tent, and constructive lines of action. He 
classified marginal workers as seasonal 
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workers, those with inadequate persoa- 
alities, physical handicaps, older workers, 
etc. Dr. Shartle defines a marginal worker 
as one who gives marginal or borderline 
performance on the job. He outlined steps 
that might be useful in improving selection 
and improving utilization, and spoke at 
some length on the expectancies of workers. 





Recent DEVELOPMENTs IN INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations was the topic of the Northern 
Minnesota Industrial Relations Conference held 
in Duluth, October 13-14. The conference 
is sponsored annually by the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University of Min- 
nesota with the cooperation and participa- 
tion of labor and management groups of 
northern Minnesota. The impact of auto- 
mation on industrial relations, and an 
analysis of supplementary unemployment 
compensation plans which have been nego- 
tiated recently, were considered. The second 
day of the conference there were a number 
of workshops on recent developments in 
employee selection and training, union 


leadership training, and negotiations over 
health and welfare plans. 





DeveLopinG SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
ABILITIES FOR TOMORROW was the subject of 
the ninth annual conference of training directors 
conducted in cooperation with the indus- 
trial training council of New York, and 
held at Cornell, October 11-13. Intended as 
a service to training directors and others 
with administrative or policy-making re- 
sponsibility in management development 
programs, the conference focused on the 
questions: 1) What do changing occupa- 
tional trends and distributions indicate 
about the reservoir of scientific and techni- 
cal manpower available in the next decade? 
2) What is the responsibility of manage- 
ment, labor and government in developing 
professional and technical employees? 3) 
What innovations in manpower manage- 
ment have improved the use of scientific and 
technical personnel? 4) What are the fea- 
tures of present company programs designed 
to develop and upgrade technical and 
scientific groups? 


People in Personnel 





James D. Peirce, M.D., head of the 
industrial medicine and safety department 
of Eli Lilly and Company for almost seven 
years, has been named assistant director of 
the personnel relations division. In his new 
capacity Dr. Peirce will continue to serve 
the company as a physician and as head of 
the Lilly industrial medicine and safety 
program. Dr. Peirce is a member of the 
American Medical Association, Indiana 
State Medical Association, the Industrial 
Medical Association, and other professional 
bodies. He serves as an instructor at the 
Indiana University School of Medicine, is 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Marion County Association for Mental 
Health, and of the industrial relations com- 
mittee of the Family Service Association of 
Indianapolis. 


Freperick Bowss, Jr., has been elected 
to the newly created post of vice president 
for public relations and advertising of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., manufacturer of postage 
meters and business machines. The an- 
mouncement was made by Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., president. Mr. Bowes started 
with Pitney-Bowes as a service mechanic 
in 1930. He has been with the company 
ever since, except for two years with an 
advertising agency and three years with the 
War Production Board. The immediate past 
president of the Public Relations Society of 
America, he is a director of the Advertising 
Council, and a former director of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 





Tae Appointment or S. J. (Bup) 
Rozema as director of personnel was an- 
nounced by H. G. Little, president of 
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Campbell-Ewald Company. He succeeds W. 
R. Ewald, who has retired. Rozema for- 
merly was director of salaried personnel at 


What’s New in 


the Hudson Division, American Motors 
Corporation, for several years. He has been 
in personnel activities for the last 14 years. 


Publications 





FANTASIES AND Facts 1n CoRPORATIONS 
are examined by Robert D. Gray, director 
of the industrial relations section, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, in Bulletin 
Number 25. Mr. Gray explains that ‘‘as 
managers prepare, or review the unending 
flow of facts, they come to certain conclu- 
sions. It is essential that they draw some 
conclusions in order that their work can be 
facilitated and improved. The only danger 
is that having come to a coriclusion based 
on certain facts, some managers become 
impervious to new facts which do not sup- 
port their previous conclusions. . . . These 
conclusions which are based on some facts 
but which cannot be reconciled with all of 
the available facts can be described as 
fantasies.’ To illustrate, Mr. Gray discusses 
four statements: 1) There must be some 
formula, technique, or device which will 
solve a personnel problem. 2) Improvement 
of relations between employees and man- 
agement in my company depends on some- 
one else, not me. 3) Supervisors and 
executives are born, not made. 4) Decision- 
making is the primary essential of a good 
executive. Eleven tables drawn from recent 
Opinion surveys are used in the publication. 
The bulletin is available for $1.00 from 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, California. 





Or Particutar Interest To Top Man- 
AGEMENT, Controls and Techniques for Better 
Management is a collection of papers pre- 
sented at the American Management Asso- 
ciation General Management Conference 
held in Los Angeles early this year. Peter 
F. Drucker’s article, “‘The New Manage- 
ment Tools—and What the Manager Can 
Expect of Them,”’ discusses operations re- 
search in non-technical terms, and explains 


what management can expect from the new 
tools which assist in the decision-making 
process. 

Another paper, by J. E. Jonsson, presi- 
dent of Texas Instruments, Inc., describes 
how his company set up controls governing 
company growth. Hugh F. Colvin, execu- 
tive vice president of Consolidated Engi- 
neering Corporation, discusses another 
aspect of management controls; how re- 
search and development are coordinated 
and controlled in his organization. 

Other papers review certain aspects of 
industrial relations practice: Richard P. 
Doherty, president of Television-Radio 
Management Corporation, reports on ‘‘Pit- 
falls of Collective Bargaining;’’ Pierre W. 
Hoge of the Engineering Department of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co., Inc., 
describes typical examples of cost reduction 
training at duPont; and J. P. Guilford of the 
University of Southern California asks— 
and gives his answer to—a provocative 
question, ‘Is Personnel Testing Worth the 
Money?”’ Copies of the publication may be 
ordered from Publications Sales, Dept. P, 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 





Free OccuPATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
Guiwance Literature has been listed in a 
guide published by the Federation Employ- 
ment and Guidance Service, 42 East 4tst, 
New York. The guide serves as a source list 
for developing and maintaining educational 
and vocational guidance libraries, and as a 
professional tool for counselors, educators, 
administrators, personnel workers, and oc- 
cupational research specialists. The ma- 
terial was prepared by Anna Elkin, li- 
brarian of the Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service. Contents include: free 
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bibliographical sources for abstracts, briefs, 
etc.; training directories; college planning; 
career booklets; apprenticeship training; 
counselor preparation; discrimination; ex- 
ceptional children; group guidance; job 
hunting; labor market trends; and legisla- 
tion. Price of the guide is $1. 





A Bistiocrapaic Review on Training 
Techniques has been compiled by the library 
of the Industrial Relations Center, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is mimeographed, 
stapled, and unpretentious. Nevertheless it 
looks to me like a very useful tool. The ma- 
terial is clearly presented, in modified out- 
line form, with references listed in the 
margin. A chart at the end of the publica- 
tion lists each of the most popular and 
current available audio-visual aids and their 
uses. Topics treated in the chart are: plan- 
ning; explanation of use to the group; size 
of group; purposes; tips on use; and com- 
ments. Training aids listed in the chart are: 
motion pictures; film strips; film slides; 
Opaque projectors; recordings; bulletin 
boards; flannel boards; black and white 
boards; exhibits; models and mockups; 
charts, graphs, maps; globes, dioramas; 
skits, plays; demonstrations; and field trips. 
The introduction explains that ‘‘the outline 
used in this review was suggested primarily 
by the available literature. In that respect 
it probably conforms to some degree to the 
popularity of the various techniques. Role- 
playing, for example, was accorded a sec- 
tion of its own because of its popularity in 
the literature.”’ 





Tue ExistgENcE AND SUBSTANCE OF 
Company Poticy are not widely understood, 
even among plant leaders, concludes 
William H. Keown in Some Dimensions of 
Company-Union Downward Communication. 
Keown is associate professor of business 
management, the University of Oklahoma. 
The study was published by the University 
of Wisconsin School of Commerce, Bureau 
of Business Research and Service. It is based 


on a case history in which the factors and 
forces affecting downward communication 
in one unionized plant are analyzed. The 
study is detailed, based on exhaustive re- 
search and inquiry, clearly presented, and 
highly illuminating. 

The author feels that the situation at 
the plant concerned will improve because 
the plant management feels that informa- 
tion sharing is important both to the com- 
pany and to the employees. He comments 
that: “‘It is unnecessary to spell out the 
significance of the inadequacies of the fore- 
men (whom the plant leaders thought were 
the most effective medium) and of the 
printed matter (which the employees 
thought was most effective) which this 
study revealed. However, the reciprocal re- 
lationship between satisfactory communi- 
cation and a strong organizational structure 
(i.e., line of authority) places a premium on 
the plant leaders’ suggestions for improving 
communication. These suggestions per- 
tained to the role of the foreman as a com- 
municator and to the content of the 
communications." 

The greatest lack is in the quality 
rather than the quantity of communica- 
tions, Keown found. The expressed needs 
reflect a widespread and intense feeling of 
insecurity among plant supervisors and 
foremen. Is it likely, asks Keown, that 
ill-informed intermediate communicators 
know what information is to be passed 
along, and why? May not their insecurity 
as leaders, issuing partly from ignorance, 
diminish their effectiveness as communica- 
tors? 

The study contains 10 recommenda- 
tions: 1) That plant management personnel 
seek to reach a common understanding 
about the scope and significance of the 
company policy on employee communica- 
tion; 2) That steps be taken to assure con- 
tinued planning and coordination for the 
company’s total program of downward 
communication; 3) That the technical 
aspects of communication be subjected to 
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study and regular review; 4) That the num- 
ber of face-to-face contacts be increased; 
5) That management give earnest consider- 
ation to using evety available means for 
restoring the foremen’s sense of importance 
and security; 6) That the union officers 
formulate a specific policy concerning in- 
formation for the membership; 7) That the 
union officials implement that policy by 
planning and coordinating the total pro- 
gram of downward communication in the 


union; 8) That union officers review the 
several methods of communication currently 
used in an effort to determine how each 
could be made more effective; 9) That both 
plant management and union officials seek 
a wider recognition of the existence and 
importance of the communication channels 
used by the other organization; 10) That 
both plant management and union officials 
recognize that communication processes, 
like organizations, are dynamic. 


Looking Over the Emyloyee Magazines 





Tue CHAMPION Paper AND Fisre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, features a story on 
the Carolina Division's ‘‘summer campus,”’ 
in the August issue of The Log. Three pages 
of pictures show the students at work. The 
text reads in part, ‘The far-flung area of 
Champion's Carolina Division has assumed 
the proportions of a gigantic summer 
campus. More than sixty earnest young 
college students are applying themselves to 
the numerous extra tasks that face every 
industry during the vacation season. It all 
came about as part of the fulfillment of 
Champion philosophy that modern, pro- 
gressive business has an obligation to help 
the younger generation in building a 
brighter future for all of us—an obligation 
to help develop tomorrow's leaders. 
. . . Some of the students were able to start 
their college studies through scholarship 
grants from the Champlon Paper Founda- 
tion. Their earnings this summer will help 
them continue. The majority of them are 
sons of Carolina Champions. Regardless of 
the jobs they have been assigned, these 
energetic young students are turning in a 
day's work for a day’s pay. They are help- 
ing to clear up many of the jobs which must 
be scheduled each year during the good 
summer weather. More important in the 
eyes of many Carolina Champions is the 
fact that more vacations can be taken at a 
desirable time—because the college lads are 
here to take over while regular employees 


enjoy a well-earned rest. Any way you look 
at it, it's a good deal for everyone con- 
cerned."’ Stewart Jones is the editor of The 
Log. 





THe AMERICAN Brake SHoz CoMPANY 
devoted the summer issue of the Brake Shoe 
News to safety and health. Although on- 
the-job safety was emphasized, safety at 
home and on the highway and at play was 
also discussed. American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, which has over 8,000 employees in 
58 plants throughout the United States and 
Canada, has reduced on-the-job injuries by 
63% in the last five years. Undoubtedly the 
information, explanations, and advice in 
the News have helped to bring about this 
reduction. It’s with this kind of tangible 
result that an editor earns his pay, accord- 
ing to a recent PJ article by Audrey Heusser. 
Walter Anderson, editor of the News, is 
evidently giving the company its money’s 
worth in the company magazine. 





Tue STANDARD O11 Company oF CALI- 
FORNIA talks about a new and important 
aspect of the safety problem in a Standard 
Oiler article, ‘Keep Your Fingers on Your 
Hands.’’ Ever since early do-it-yourself 
addicts lost their scalps to redskins while 
building a log cabin, the home workshop 
fan has faced many hazards. Pictures show 
how to avoid the hazards. Specific case 
histories, complete with moral, help the 
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reader to remember the rules. The editor 
describes some of the hazards of his job in 
an editorial aside, referring to the article: 
“Several months ago we carried a piece 
in The Oiler on how to keep from catching 
cold. The issue was barely in the mail 
before two members of our staff, including 
the one who wrote the story, were home 
in bed . . . with colds. In this issue we've 
bravely tackled a story of the hazards of 
do-it-yourself. Assistant Editor Phil Adam- 
sak, who wrote the article, is a do-it- 
yourselfer of several years. But upon learn- 
ing of the hex which was imposed on the 
author of the colds article, Adamsak took 
a vow not even to sharpen his own pencil. 
We hope the care he’s exercising will break 
the jinx and remove our fear of writing 
some articles we've wanted to do for a long 
time, such as how to get a raise, how to 
get along with your wife, and how to 
cross the street safely.’’ William H. Jones 
is the editor and we wish him luck. 





H. P. Hoop anp Sons, Massachusetts 
milk company, used an unusual theme in a 
recent article in the Spotlight. Eight pages 
pictured Barry, the seven-year-old son of an 
employee, in all his daily activities. The 
text was titled, “‘Our Children—in school 
today, where tomorrow?’ Millions of 
school children will pour into American 
class rooms next month, the article says. 
They are our children. We want them to 
have the best. What will their chances be? 
What kind of world will they enter? Spot- 
light compiled figures from recent surveys 
to bring to its readers the answers as given 
by the best minds in the country. Will 
Barry be able to make a good living? Will 
Barry have money to spend, or will it all 
go into necessities? What about unemploy- 
ment? Will Barry ever have to face a large 
scale depression? What kind of work will 
Barry be doing? Where will Barry live? 
Where will he be working? What about his 
leisure time? In answering the final ques- 
tion ‘‘How reliable are these optimistic pre- 


dictions?’’ the article concludes: ‘‘ Actually, 
the reliability of these forecasts depends 
largely on today's working force. . . . It is 
the open-mindedness, optimism, and versa- 
tility of Americans that will make Barry’s 
future a good one. These qualities rear 
their profitable heads every time someone 
thinks of a possible improvement with an 
open mind, every time someone tries to 
make that possibility become an actual im- 
provement. And so we get technological 
advances; raise our productivity, our stand- 
ard of living, and our hope for Barry's 
future.... The great future that awaits 
our children will not just happen. We, the 
working force of today, are making it hap- 
pen."’ Dora L. Anderson is the editor of 
Spotlight. 





AiRgsEArcH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
or Los ANGELEs, a division of the Garrett 
Corporation, publishes a six-page news 
sheet, the AiReporter. The question asked 
by the roving photographer in the August 
issue was “‘What would you like to see 
more of in the AéReporter?’’ Other editors 
may be interested in the answers which 
included: ‘‘More photos of products. A 
good example was the ground support 
trailer in last month's issue. Also, photos 
of actual installations of our products in 
aircraft.’’ ‘‘I would like to see more news 
about employees and their outside activi- 
ties, such as the monthly personality 
stories."’ ‘‘Photos of various tests to show 
how materials are processed for highest 
specifications and standards, and photos of 
test set-ups in all labs.”” ““More information 
on company products over an extended 
period of time. It would give all employees 
a better idea of what the company manu- 
factures."’ “‘I believe the AéReporter could 
be improved by adding more photographs 
of individual employees, their interests, 
hobbies and families.’’ It is worth noting 
that these answers indicate high interest in 
the product. Roger Holmes and Dave 
Riordan are the editors of the AéReporter, 





HELP WANTED 





Inpustriat PsycHotocists orn Tratninc Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividual qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 





Reszarcn Psycuorocists: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Inpusrriat Encineer: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 





InpusraiaL Revations AND Lasor Revations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon tobe discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





Parsonnet Manaogr or Assistant: 12 years experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





Personne, Manaczr/Exscutive Apmun. Asst: Staff Assist- 
ant to Personne! Manager of Engineering firm for 3 years. 
Experienced in all phases personnel work including Labor 
Relations and Technical recruitment. Total of 9 years key 
administrative and personnel experience. Creative procedural 
writing ability. B.S. Bus. Admin. Age 33, married, 2 chil- 
dren, veteran. Minimum salary required $8000. Box 349. 


Psrsonnet Psycnovocist: Offers you mature judgment, 
technical know-how, and broad, practical background based 
on 15 years of responsible positions with private industry 
and government, in the U.S. and overseas. Personnel recruit- 
ment, selection, training, development, and evaluation. 
Presently employed in this field, but seeks more challenging 
situation not associated with defense projects. Ph.D. in 
Psychology. Married. Excellent health. Summary of qualifi- 
cations, references, etc. upon request. Reply Box 352. 





Assistant Personnet Dregctror: College graduate, psychol- 
ogy major. Four years intensive, successful experience in 
organizing and directing personnel programs including re- 
cruiting and effective placement. Know testing. Good trainer 
of men. Seek real opportunity. Reply Box 355. 





Pgrsonnegv: 3}4 years personnel administration, employment, 
safety, testing, job evaluation, grievances, employee recrea- 
tion and welfare, etc. Also experienced in production supe:- 
vision and motion and time studies. Age 31, married. BA 
Industrial Psychology and Personnel Administration. East 
coast preferred. Reply Box 357. 





PgrsoNNEL Manacer: Twenty years experience with engine- 
ering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Reply 
Box 363. 





Inpusrriat Rexations on Psrsonnet: Offer solid back- 
ground in plant (and office) recruiting technical help; labor 
relations (including contract negotiations) job evaluation 
and wage and salary administration; management develop- 
ment and executive trainee programs; training and testing; 
benefit programs; employee and community relations. Now 
working on temporary basis as personnel consultant, but 
prefer challenging permanent position with stable company. 
Good writer and speaker. Age 42. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 366. 





PgrsoNNeL ADMINISTRATION: 3 years experience working 
with cop management in formulating personnel services 
program including training. D.Ed. in Counseling, Guidance 
and Personnel Services. Age 38. Married. Excellent health, 
pleasing appearance and personality. Vitae sheets on request. 
Reply Box 368. 





Inpusrriat Retations Trainee: Would like work in or 
leading into labor relations. BS Personnel and Industrial 
Relations 1955. Little experience. Extremely desirous of 
progressing in this field. 28. Married. 2 children. Reply Box 
369. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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